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WRIGHT WHIRLWIND ENGINES 

WON 

FIRST— SECOND - THIRD 


In the Second Annual Airplane Reliability Tour 
August 7th- 21st 

Covering 2560 miles over ten States, starting and finishing at Detroit, Mich. 

First — “Travel Air,” 4-seater, built by Travel Air Mfg. Co., Wichita, Kansas, carrying 600 lbs. 
contest load, average speed 124.5 m.p.h. Powered with one Wright Whirlwind engine. 
Second — “Airster,” built by Buhl-Verville Aircraft Company, Detroit, Mich., carrying 800 lbs. 

contest load, average speed 113.5 m.p.h. Powered with one Wright Whirlwind engine. 
'J'Jjjj.J —“Detroiter” built by Stinson Aircraft Corp., Northville, Mich., carrying 640 lbs. con- 
test load, average speed 106.7 m.p.h. Powered with one Wright Whirlwind engine. 
Ryan M-l, built by Ryan Airlines, Inc., San Diego, Calif., carrying 500 lbs. contest load, 
average speed 111.8 m.p.h. Powered with one Wright Whirlwind engine. 

Ford 3-engine Airliner, built by the Airplane Division, Ford Motor Company, Dear- 
born, Mich. Powered with three Wright Whirlwind engines. 


National Air Races — Philadelphia , Pa. 
September 4th - 11th 

WRIGHT Whirlwind engines won twelve of the eighteen prizes they contested for. 
Air Transport Race— First in Speed and Efficiency, “Wright-Bellanca", powered with 
one Wright Whirlwind engine, carrying 1607 lbs. contest load, average speed 121.53 
m.p.h. Second in Speed and Third in Efficiency, Buhl-Verville “Airster” powered with 
one Wright Whirlwind engine, carrying 1059 lbs. contest load, speed 1 19.97 m.p.h. 
Third in Speed, Ford 3-engine Airliner, powered with three Wright Whirlwind en- 
gines, carrying 2666 lbs. contest load, speed 114.26 m.p.h. 

Light Commercial Airplane Race— Trophy won by “Wright-Bellanca”, powered with 
one Wright Whirlwind engine, carrying 1145 lbs. contest load, speed 121.36 m.p.h. 
Third in Speed and Efficiency, “Travel Air”, powered with one Wright Whirlwind 
engine, carrying 666 lbs. contest load, speed 127.2 m.p.h. 

Denver Mile High Air Meet 
August 1st -3rd 

First place in Speed Race for over 100 H.P. planes won by Ryan M-l powered with one 
Wright Whirlwind engine. 

First place in 5000 ft. altitude climb for over 100 H.P. planes won by Ryan M-l, pow- 
ered with one Wright Whirlwind engine. 

First place — Best General Ship at Meet — won by Ryan M-l, powered with one Wright 
Whirlwind engine. 
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On Making Records 

S. IN the unfoldment of all other arts so in aviation, 
the development progresses through a series of 
phases which may at times prove delusive. A few years 
ago, American aviation was outstanding in the World 
development by the records which were continually be- 
ing broken. American pilots, flying all-American air- 
planes were setting up World records as fast as they 
could. Speed records were broken in rapid succession, 
and so with altitude and load carrying, etc. 

The situation, however, appeal's to have changed. 
Record making in aviation appeal's to have passed to 
France, where, during the past year, it has been carried 
out on what might be called a production basis. In 
spite of the sweeping economics which have been effected 
in French Government activities, breaking of World rec- 
ords is being encouraged to its utmost. Money grants 
are available to airplane and engine manufacturers 
whose products become record breakers. Sendee pilots 
arc encouraged to engage in these contests. Nothing w 
said about proposed record breaking flights until thejy 
are accomplished, with the result. that no adverse puu- 
licity is created in the event of failure. 

As a result of this policy, the past few months in 
French aviation activities have been literally congested 
with record breaking flights. In August, 1926, Jean 
Marie Calliza left LeBourget airdrome and readied 12.- 
442 meters (47,370 ft.), breaking his own World alti- 
tude record of October, 1924. Earlier, in June, 1926, 
the Arroehart brothers flew from LeBourget, Paris, to 
Basra, in Iraq, a distance of 2,435 miles, in 20 hr. and 
30 min., while in the following months. Captain Girier 
and Lieutenant Dordill.v, also of the French air service. 

They flew from Paris to Omsk, a distance of 2.93-1 miles, 
200 miles further than the previous record, without a 
stop. Their time was aproximatel.v 29 hr. A number of 
other flights, perhaps not all World records, could be 
added to this list. 

While all the flights are extremely commendable and 
demonstrate without doubt, the endurance of the French 
pilot, it is necessary to view them from a broader stand- 
point. It cannot be said that all these achievements 
represent advances in aeronautical equipment. In the 
majority of eases, if not in every ease, standard French 
service aircraft of not by any means the latest design 
were employed. 

While record breaking is. in general, to be encouraged, 
airplane records which do not definitely involve ad- 
vanced design or aim toward tome particular develop- 
ment ha''c op 1 )’ the one purpose, namely, that they in- 
crease international prestige among the more or less 
uninformed. 


The United States, perhaps, has passed through the 
stage of expending large sums of money on pure record 
breaking and is getting down to constructive develop- 
ment along sheer business lines. This is a sign to be 
encouraged. For the time being at least, sufficient en- 
ergy has been put into pure spectacular flying and the 
time to settle down to concentrated development of air- 
craft for useful purposes, whether military or commer- 
cial, has come. If this process is definitely adhered to 
and unfoldment is not permitted to become sluggish as 
a result of an absence of spectacular effort, record break- 
ing can advisedly be left to others until such time as 
Americans can point with satisfaction and pride to the 
quantity and quality of service aircraft. 


Cooperation in Air Navigation Aids 

I N THE establishment of aids to air navigation, one 
of the most important problems which the Depart- 
ment of Commerce has to face is the proper and best 
utilization of the facilities which already exist. Not 
only is this of importance because of the possibilities of 
considerable savings in expenditures as a result of the 
adaptation of existing facilities but in some cases it can 
be shown that considerable complexity might exist if 
such coordinating methods were not adopted. 

Take, for example, the question of the dissemination 
of weather information by radio and radio compass 
service, which facilities are of great importance to both 
sea and air navigation. Recently, the Navy’s airship 
the Los Angeles has been carrying out a number of 
flights along the Atlantic coast, calibrating the Navy’s 
radio compass stations for use inland. Until now, these 
stations, which extend all along the Atlantic coast, have 
been used only by surface craft. For this purpose, It 
has only been necessary for them to be calibrated “sea- 
ward". The extended activities in commercial air navi- 
gation now make it essential that some means be pro- 
vided for supplying airplanes operating between the 
East coast states with radio bearings in ease of 
poor visibility. The installation of a scries of radio 
comnass stations along the coast for the special use of 
airplanes would be unnecessarily expensive and would 
cause congestion. The cooperation of the Navy Depart- 
ment with the Department of Commerce in providing for 
these radio stations to be of service to air navigation is, 
therefore, highly commendable and should prove most 
satisfactory except in such cases where the pressure of 
both inland and “seaward” requirements becomes too 
great. It will then, of course, be necessary for the two 
Departments to operate their own stations or for more 
communal stations to be installed. 

This is but one example of the conditions where co- 
operation in the new government air navigation activi- 
ties will enable both economy and greater efficiency. 
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An Air Tour of the Near East 

By LESTER D. GARDNER 
(FOURTH PART) 


T HE ARABIAN Nights do not tell what eventually became 
of Aladdin’s wonderful lamp that transported him and 
his beautiful Princess Badroulboudour in his palace by 
air from Africa to its original location in Asia. It does relate, 
however, that the journey was made with only two slight shocks, 
one when it was taken up off the ground and the other when 
it landed. If Aladdin were alive today and wanted to take 
his beautiful bride on a ride that would be as wonderful as 
his first journey, he would probably rub liis lamp and mutter 
to the genie, “Take us by air quickly from Cairo to Baghdad” 
and probably as speedily and comfortably as his first trip by 
air was made, these two early aerial travellers would be taken 
on another and more modem magic carpet with just the same 
absence from jolts as they experienced on their first trip. 

Without the least doubt, the most fascinating and super- 
latively interesting air journey in the world is that from the 
borders of the Nile to the cities on the Tigris and the Eu- 
phrates rivers which is taken regularly by the Royal Air 
Force transport planes over the Arabian Desert route every 
two weeks. Early in 1927 this line will be taken over and op- 
erated by the Imperial Airways and made available to the 
public as a regular air transportation facility. It will also 
be extended across Persia to Karachi in India, providing a 
service which will be of the greatest value to the British Em- 
pire in connecting Egypt by a direct air. transport line with 
the great Indian Empire. 

Flying to the Birthplace of Mankind 
To relate even the merest details of such a trip would re- 
quire a volume rather than a few pages. Historical memories 
that come to the air voyager in a flight over Egypt, Palestine 
and the regions of Baghdad, Babylon and Nineveh, the birth- 
place of mankind, are so numerous that they will have to be 
treated in a most sketchy manner. The romantic side of the 


people that are met with and flown over comprises a litera- 
ture of its own and takes the relatcr back over centuries of 
thrilling adventure and conquest. The story of the Royal Air 
Force controlling this vast territory by aircraft alone, will 
become an Epic of Aviation, when the true history of this 
newest of arms is written. 

All of these phases will have to be recounted, at a proper 
time, by those who are able to assemble the facts and do jus- 
tice to the unlimited possibilities of this air journey. Possi- 
bly, at a later time, it may he attempted in these columns, but 
for the present a very brief description of the route will have 
to suffice. 

A Changed Map 

Probably there is no part of the globe that is more strange 
to the modem traveller than the countries flown over in this 
desert trip. The mere mention of Iraq and Transjordania 
and Kurdistan bewilder those whose geography was learned 
before the maps prepared after the War were available. To 
make the route covered by the Cniro-Bnghdad air flight clearer, 
perhaps a few words about the territory will be helpful. To 
go back to the situation before the War, it will be easier to 
consider the three parts of the Near East separately. First, 
there is Egypt, occupying the north eastern comer of the 
African continent with a small strip beyond the Suez Canal 
in Southwestern Asia for protective purposes. Second, the 
territory of Turkey below what is generally called Asia Minor 
or that part of Turkey which is south of the Taurus Mountains. 
Here were the divisions of the Turkish Empire, then temied 
Palestine, Syria, Arabia, Mesopotamia and Kurdistan. These 
mean a very different area now to what they did before the 
War and it is because of this fact that so much confusion 
arises. The third division is that of Asiatic Turkey or Ann- 
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tolia which fonns the northern boundary of the territory that 
air travellers will be interested in. 

While the War made no change in the boundaries of Egypt, 
the new borders of the second group of countries that were 
released from the rule of Turkey, make almost all maps of 
this part of the world obsolete and, even now, some of the 
boundaries are in dispute. For the purpose of this trip, the 
country north of Egypt bordering the Mediterranean may be 
divided into two parts, Palestine and Syria, the former under 
British control and the latter under a French mandate. East 
of the River Jordon and the Dead Sea, a new government has 
been set up and this is called Transjordania. It is mandated 
to Great Britain. To the south, there still remains the great 
desert and mountains of Arabia with very indefinite bound- 
aries, and inhabited principally by Bedouins until the cities 
of Mecca and Medina are reached, where the new kingdom of 
Iledjaz has been created. Beyond the desert, the new state of 
Iraq has been formed. It extends from the Persian Gulf 
north westward for a thousand miles to the mountains of 
Kurdistan and can be said to comprise tile fertile area of the 
valleys of the Tigris and the Euphrates rivers. 

From Alexandria to Cairo 

With this changed geographical condition in mind, a start 
may be made from Egypt for the air trip with perhaps a 
greater certainty that the air traveller may know something 
of where he is going. The Egyptian flying country is mainly 
along the Nile valley and it is here that the trip to India will 
start. While Cairo will probably be the terminus, Alexandria 
on the Mediterranean may eventually become the starting 
point if the traffic becomes heavy. To fly from Alexandria to 
Cairo is one of those experiences that recalls the often quoted 
exhortation of Napoleon to his troops when they were to light 
in the shadows of the Pyramids, but to the fortunate one 
that is viewing this land of antiquities from the air the say- 
ing should be changed to — “You are looking down on forty 
centuries". 

The airport of Alexandria is at Abonkir about ten miles to 
the East of the city: It is the site of the famous palace of 
Cleopatra whore she received Mark Antony' in such magnifi- 
cent array. Here, too, is where Nelson defeated the navy of 
Napoleon and gave to Great Britain the control of the Med- 
iterranean, a grip that she has never relaxed. Taking off for a 
sightseeing flight, the first impression of the country is one of 
exceedingly great beauty. The sea with a shoreline and 
islands that run jaggedly for miles : green cotton fields of the 
delta of the Nile, with the Father of Rivers spreading its 
many branches fan like, while to the west is the Libyan Desert. 
Where in all the world can such a combination of beauty, 
romance, histoiy and variety' be found? If the air traveller 
has had the experience of flying over a desert he may wish 
to take the route along the delta and see the great Barrage 
which is the dam that regulates the flow of the Nile so that 
this area may produce the most perfect cotton in the world. 
Or, he may wish to fly into the desert with its layer of sand 
dust several thousand feet thick, and try to locate landing 
spots among the ridges and undulating waste of the ever 
shifting sand. 

Fifteen Pyramids from the Air 

But no one who ever has the opportunity will miss coming 
out of the desert over the Pyramids. There is just one place 
in the world where this rare sight is possible and to those 
who have seen the old stone tombs from below, a new and 
enthralling experience awaits. To count from the air fifteen 
of these triangular masses of stone with a view of the Sphinx 
as an additional interesting side feature, brings into the 
sharpest contrast some of the oldest engineering triumphs 
with one of the latest— aircraft. Bordering the edge of the 
desert that parallels the Nile are scores of pyramids extend- 
ing for miles but those of Gizeh are the largest and most 
interesting. Below, three thousand feet, it is not hard to im- 
agine the hundred thousand workmen that toiled for twenty 
years to build these huge piles, trudging from the quarries 
near Cairo and the boats of the Nile, pulling and hauling 


the huge blocks of stone that they placed as high as five hun- 
dred feet over the base. How it was done is a mystery, even 
now, but to the airman who passes in a short half hour over 
those remains of bygone civilizations, the thought comes that 
these ancient mummies would be even more mystified if they 
could peer out of their crumbling resting xilaees and see the 
new sky vehicle of the moderns. 

A short detour brings the ruins of the Egyptinn Memphis 
into view, as well as the slowly flowing Nile winding its way 
south into the heart of Africa, but as the start for Baghdad 
is soon to be made the plane is headed north and Cairo, with 
its hundreds of minarets, bazaars and modern buildings is 
flown over and the airdrome at Heliopolis on the outskirts of 
the capital is reached. This is not the place to describe this 
air station of the Royal Air Force, as a more complete de- 
scription will be given in a future article. It is from here, next 





year, that thousands of passengers will embark on three-en- 
gined De Hnvilland planes for the unrivalled air trip of the 
Near East. 

The start of the Baghdad journey' is now made early in the 
morning, the planes used being Vickers' Vimys and Vernons. 
Preferring an open cockpit, the Vimy was chosen and the 
front gunner’s seat was soon occupied. Without any cere- 
mony, the planes, for there were four in the convoy, took 
the air and headed northeast for the Suez Canal. The route 
is along the border of the fertile, irrigated delta but the flying 
is over sandy wastes for about fifty miles. Here, the strip 
of country that border a sweet water canal is reached and 
the course changed to due East. The air traveller is now* see- 
ing the Land of Goshen from the air. A landing is made at 
Abu Suwicr, the training station for R.A.F. pilots, with a nat- 
ural landing field stretching miles in every. direction. After a 
short wait, the planes take the air again and now commences 
the interesting flight over the Suez territory. The Cairo- 
Jcrusalcm railroad follow's practically the same route and 
its pencil liko mark on the desert can be followed for miles. 
To the east may be seen Ismalia with its high mooring tower 
that is to be used when the airship line between England and 
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India is started. The Suez Canal, a straight cut in the bar- 
ren sands of a desert country can now be seen and gradually 
it comes nearer until, at Kantara, it is crossed. Here were 
the war base and shops of Gen. Allenby whose conquest of 
Palestine has brought such a revolutionary change in condi- 
tions in this part of the world. Port Said is too far to the 
north to be seen, but very shortly the Bay of Pelusium is 
reached and for an hour or two we are to fly along the shore 
of the Mediterranean. The tractless waste 7,000 feet below is 
but a long buff plain that extends inland as far as the eye 
can reach in the haze. 

Over the Dead Sea 

The historical background of this shoreline is too complex 
to be reviewed here but it should be noted that for the last 
two thousand years this has been the landing place for the 
succession of conquering Romans, Greeks and other races 
who visioned a conquest of the Assyrians, Persians, Babylon- 
ians and other ancient races. At Rafa, the coast is left be- 
hind and the frontier of Palestine is crossed. The course is 
now due east and is to cover some of the most interesting 
parts of the Biblical country. The first place that is sighted 
is Beerslieba, which, of course, has always marked the limits 
of the Holy Land in the expression “From Dan to Beershobn". 
Oriental cities from several thousand feet are not of the 
greatest interest as they are built of material that looks like 
the land itself and the absence of striking large buildings, 
except mosques, gives little to distinguish them from one 
another. The mere fact of flying over such historical sites is 
sufficient. 

But in a half hour, the whole country changes and the hilly 
shores of the Dead Sea are to be seen in the distance. The 
scene resembles the canyons of Colorado with ravines and preci- 
pices in all directions. There has been no landing place for 
a half hour and there is none in sight except the Dead Sen 
which is about five thousand feet below. Here, however, is 
a condition that is nitferent from any that an airman gets in 
any other part of the world. The Dead Sea is about 1300 it. 
below sea level ro the reading of the altimeter while showing 


the altitude above the sen is very far off in indicating the true 
heighth above the water. The River Jordan which can be seen 
in the distance flows into the Dead Sea but it has no outlet, 
which causes it to remain brackish. 

Here, again, the Biblical incidents come to mind. At the 
southern end of the sea is the site of the cities of Sodom and 
Gomorrah and farther still is the plain where lot’s wife was 
indiscreet and looked back and was turned into n pillar of 
salt. To the north, is the traditional site of the Palace of 
Herod where Salome, danced and John was beheaded. \\ ith 
such memories crowding out the more pressing things of in- 
terest, the Vimy suddenly descends and the deserted city of 
Ziza is reached. We have now left Palestine and are flying 
over the new country of Transjordania. Below are thousands 
of camels, this being one of the chief grazing grounds for 
these “ships of the desert”. 

Ziza City 

The town was a prosperous place until the inhabitants de- 
cided that there were too many maurauding parties plying 
their trade in the neighborhood and left the buildings to their 
late. Ziza is on the famous Hedjaz Railway that connects the 
cities of Turkey with Medina which is as near Mecca as it was 
possible to build it, for religious reasons. It runs its trains now, 
about once a week, or less frequently, and the trains always 
have troops to guard them. It was at Ziza that Ibn Saud 
the ruler of Hedjnz who had come north with eight thousand 
Wahabis, his tribesmen, was surprised by airplanes and tanks 
under the Royal Air Force and turned back with great losses. 

As the distance across the desert was tbo great to be covered 
before nightfall, a stop was made at Ziza ever night. Three 
hundred and twenty miles had been covered and the rest was a 
welcome one. The mess of the temporary R.A.F. camp was 
boused in the abandoned railway station but the ten officers 
'hat enjoyed the hsopitality of the Squadron officers all praised 
the excellent fare prepared under the most primitive con- 

At daybreak, the planes took off for the desert crossing. 
When the term desert is used, the impression may be gained 
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that it is a sandy waste, but this is not the case. For a hun- 
dred miles after leaving Ziza the country is cut bv many 
valleys of streams draining toward the Jordan and the Dead 
Sea. The ground rises to a height of 3,300 ft. above sea 
level, — shortly after leaving Ziza and almost all the way to 
Baghdad the flying is over a plateau consisting of rolling up- 
lands and shallow depressions. Very little of the land is of 
true desert character-, but should more properly be called a 
steppe, for there are good grazing grounds almost everywhere 
and the Bedouin Arabs may be seen with their black tents 
and flocks and herds at many places along the ronte. Basalt 
rock is the greatest obstacle that the airmen have to contend 
with in the event of forced landings. These. small hills have 
eroded and large boulders are to be found covering large areas 
of ground. Mud flats, which in the rainy season are turned 
into very large lakes, are also peculiar to the desert. 

Following the Desert Track 

A few miles out from Ziza the famous track is to be seen. 
This was made by heavy tractors and the markings may be 
seen clearly from several thousand feet. It is an excellent 
guide and serves to keep the route easy- to follow and gives 
a direct road to the nearest R.A.F. station in ease of landings. 

At intervals of every twenty miles there have been estab- 
lished a series of emergency landing grounds with refuelling 
tanks at certain of the fields. The flight across the desert 
takes about seven hours and is one of the most interesting 
journeys in the world because of the ever changing character 
of the ground and the numerous camps of Arabs to be seen 


along the way. At only one or two places arc permanent 
buildings to be seen. At Rutbah Wells there is being erected, 
by the Imperial Airways, a hotel for air travellers and this 
desert inn will become one of the -unique hostclcries oi the 
world next year. 

Baghdad Reached 

Without attempting at this time to give the details or the 
trip w-hich has many interesting points for the air vogager, or 
to relate many personal incidents which are available for a 
more extended account, the arrival at Baghdad will be the next 
event that tills record will describe. No one who has read of 
the adventures of Caliph Haroun A1 Rashid and his story- 
telling bride Shchernzade could but be filled with eagerness 
when the city ot the "thousand and one tales” comes into sight 
from the air. Before it is reached two other Iraq cities are 
passed over, one Ramndi, with its landing field where we will 
stop the night on the trip back, and Kadhimain with its gold 
domed mosque and sacred shrine. The Euphrates has been 
crossed and a very large lake seen before the Tigris comes into 
view. But soon the magic city of Baghdad sprawling on both 
sides of the river may be seen and while it does not have the 
appearance that was expected, its size and the location are 
most impressive. After a short flight over the city a landing is 
made at the Royal Air Force airdrome at Hinaidi about five 
miles from the center of the city. In the next article a de- 
scription of the flights over Babylon and Nineveh will be 
given as well as the return flight over Jerusalem. 

(To be continued ) 
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Goodyear Keeps Pace With Air Development 

In a highly interesting article, published by the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., in a special edition <xf The Goodyear 
News, the share of that company in the growth of aeronautics 
is given as one of the most romantic chapters in its experi- 
ence. In 1911 the company concluded that aviation would be 
a factor in future problems of transportation and accordingly 
made plans for development of the industry along this line. 
The development of free balloons was the first work under- 
taken. R. P. Upson and R. A. D. Preston, the company’s 
chief designers, in 1913 won the National Balloon Race, and 
Hew from Paris across the English Channel, as American 

taring the James Gordon Bennett Trophy cup. 



A Navy ipherical balloon mo nofacturcj by the Goodyear Company 


Then came the World War. For the first time airplanes 
were used in warfare and the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
was able to place into immediate service a personnel trained 
in construction and operation, technical experts and plant 
machinery. It had its own hangar and flying field at Wing- 
foot Lake, Ohio, where 500 officers of the Army and Navy 
were trained for the Air Service and where hundreds of air- 
craft were completed, tested, and flown. Eight hundred ob- 
servation planes were built and delivered during the war, 500 
of these having been received in France in time to render 
valuable service in scouting and directing artillery fire. 

Since 1919 Goodyear has had an entry in the national or 
international races every year. Gas cells for America’s first 
rigid airship, the Shenandoah, were built in 1923 and shipped 
in 1926 to Belleville foT assembly. 

In 1923 the Goodyear Company, as is well known, acquired 
the Zeppelin rights, patents, processes, etc. for the American 
continent. Dr. Karl Amstein, builder of the ZR-3, and 
Capt. E. A. Lehmann, chief pilot and officer of the Los An- 
geles on its flight across the ocean from Germany, are now 
associated with the Goodyear-Zeppelin Corporation, and it 
is planned to build a five or six million cubic foot ship, de- 
signed either for Governmental or commercial purposes. 


Airfoil Data 

A collection of data on airfoils has been made by the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, from the pub- 
lished reports of the leading aerodynamic laboratories of this 
country and Europe. This information, which is contained in 
a report entitled “Aerodynamic Characteristics of Airfoils”, 


was originally -expressed according to the different customs of 
the several laboratories, but is here presented in a uniform 
series of charts and tables suitable for the use of designing en- 
gineers and for purposes of general reference. 

It is a well-known fact that the results obtained in different 
laboratories, because of their individual methods of testing, 
are not strictly comparable even if proper scale corrections 
for size of model and speed of test are supplied. It is, there- 
fore, unwise to compare too closely the coefficients of two 
wing sections tested in different laboratories. Tests of dif- 
ferent wing sections from the same source, however, may be 
relied on to give true relative values. 

The series of airfoils designated N.A.C.A. Ml to N.A.C.A. 
M27 were tested in the variable density wind tunnel of the 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics at a pressure 
of approximately 20 atmospheres. 

The absolute system of coefficients has been used, since it is 
thought by the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics 
that this system is the one most suited for international use 
and yet it is one from which a desired transformation can be 
easily made. For this purpose, a set of transformation con- 
stants is given. 

Each airfoil section is given a reference number, and the 
test data are presented in the form of curves from which the 
coefficients can be read with sufficient accuracy for designing 
purposes. The dimensions of the profile of each section are 
given at various stations along the chord in per cent of the 
chord, the latter also serving as the datum line. The shape 
of the section is also shown with reasonable accuracy to en- 
able one to more clearly visualize the section under considera- 
tion, together with its characteristics. 

The authority for the results presented is given as the name 
of the laboratory at which the experiments were conducted, 
with the size of model, wind velocity, and year of test. 

A copy of this report, No. 244, may be obtained upon re- 
quest from the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, 
Washington, D. C. 


Sherman M. Fairchild Visits Europe 

The executive head of the Fairchild Aviation Corporation, 
Sherman M. Fairchild, is in Europe on a visit to various air- 
craft centers. Before sailing he announced the appointment 
of two new territorial representatives for the Fairchild Aerial 
Surveys, a subsidiary of the parent Corporation. They are, 
the Robertson Aircraft Corporation of St. Louis, and E. A. 
Johnson of Dayton, Ohio. In connection with the St. Louis 
appointment, Mr. Fairchild disclosed that his firm had been 
awarded a contract for an aerial survey of the Missouri River 
from St. Louis to Yankton, South Dakota,— a territory of 
approximately 900 miles. This is the largest contract of its 
kind to be awarded to a civilian concern in the Middle- West. 
The work will be completed within 90 days of the signing of 
the contract. The Canadian Fairchild Company is using four 
planes. Mr. Fairchild said, a IIuff-Daland, Vickers Vidette, 
Curtiss MF, ana a Fairchild Aoromanne Metal Flying Boat, 
and he felt that an exceedingly busy year was ahead for the 
Fairchild organization. 


Aircraft Exports 

Statistics of domestic exports of aircraft and engines, from 
the United States, for the month of July, are given as follows 
by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington : 
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Inviting Capital 

Safeguarding the Investor Against Needless Risk 
By RAYMOND BALDWIN 

Of the Boston Bar 

(Former Commanding Officer 140th Aero Squadron) 


O NE OF the greatest handicaps which commercial avia- 
tion has to overcome is the reluctance of the business 
man to invest his capital in an enterprise which he 
still regards as hazardous. To a large extent his reluctance 
is based upon the fear of accidents resulting in personal 
injury to passenger, public or pilot, and in litigation and 
liability likely to cast a heavy burden not only upon the 
earnings of the business, but upon its assets. The business 
man may have the greatest confidence in the management of 
the prospective company and in its choice of pilots. He 
may be impressed with the possibilities of large earnings. 
But he cannot rid himself of the impression that airplane 
accidents do occur, that a large percentage of such accidents 
are fatal, and that the legal liability of the company from a 
single accident may be so great as to wipe out a year's profits 
or even the entire investment. This fear cannot be success- 
fully allayed by optimistic assurances that there will be no 
accidents. It can, however, be met to sorao extent by an 
anaylsis of the possible risks and provision for their elimin- 


Legal Liability and the Investor 
Fundamentally, the risk to the investor is the risk of ac- 
cident; and every precaution and safeguard against acci- 
dent benefits the investor, not only by increasing the confi- 
dence of the public in aerial transport and thus increasing 
the business, but also by enabling insurance companies to in- 
sure at low rates, and by reducing the likelihood of losses 
through liability on risks which are not yet insurable at a 
reasonable figure. But the investment is not carried in the 
cockpit, and the loss to the investor is not a direct and neces- 
sary consequence of each crash. It is an indirect loss im- 
posed by way of legal liability in each case. Since aviation 
is a relatively new form of human activity most of its legal 
problems are as yet unsolved. How the courts will decide 
each case as it arises is still uncertain; and the courts of 
different states may decide similar cases on different prin- 
ciples, with opposite results. Certainty in the law can come 
only as each question is determined for each jurisdiction, 
cither by the decisions of the courts or by statute. Insur- 
ance to offset each risk will be obtainable at reasonable rates 
only as the law becomes more certain and as the classifica- 
nables the insurance companies 
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Possible Losses 

To illustrate some of the possibilities, say that a com- 
mercial flying venture is started with several airplanes and 
a hangar. Suppose that one of the airplanes, containing 
pilot, passenger, and a shipment of express, has a forced 
landing and crashes into an automobile, damaging both the 
car and the plane and injuring the driver of the car, the 
pilot and the passenger of the airplane, 
shipment of express. The operating company may 
its losses include not only (1) the damage to its airplanes, 
but also (2) liability to the driver of the automobile for per- 
sonal injury, (3) liability to its owner for damage to the 
car, (4) liability for injury to the pilot, (5) liability to the 
shipper for damage to the express, and (6), last but most 
important, liability for the injury to the passenger. The 
assets of the company, including its hangar and airplanes, 
may be attached to pay for its liability; and if the company 
is not incorporated the investor may find himself personally 


liable, as well. The company can reduce its risk only by 
avoiding the accident, by reducing the likelihood of legal 
liability, or by insurance. The investor may further reduce 
his risk by placing only part of his investment in the com- 
pany undertaking the risk. Let us consider first the risk to 
the company itself. 

Where the Loss Falls 

(1) The loss from damage to the airplane must be borne, 
in the first instance, by the business itself. Reimbursement, 
if any, must come cither by recovery from the person at 
fault, or from insurance. Recovery from the pilot or other 
employee is unlikely unless he has means or has been bond- 
ed; and except in clear cases of wrong-doing a company will 
seldom find it advisable to hold its employees accountable. 
The loss can, however, be no greater than the value of the 
machine, and, if insurance cannot be obtained at a reasonable 
figure, the business man at least knows the maximum risk 
before he makes the investment. 

(2) The injury to the driver- of the car, however, may 
result in a liability impossible of calculation in advance but 
which might run into many thousonds of dollars. Whether 
the company would be liable absolutely or liable only upon 
proof that its pilot was at fault, are questions which the law 
lias not yet answered, except that under the Uniform State 
Law, in force in Delaware, Idaho, North Dakota, Utah and 
Vermont, the owner and lessee are made absolutely liable 
unless the person injured was contributorily negligent. But 
whatever views the courts and legislatures may take, the 
risks to a well run company, careful in its choice of equip- 
ment and personnel and in the operation of its airplanes, 
can be little greater than that run by a company operating 
automobiles, and the insurance rates will not be so hurh as 
to discourage investment. 

(3) What has been said about injnry to the driver of the 
car applies in large measure to the damage to the car itself. 
Here, too, the best safeguard is insurance. 

Workman's Compensation 

(4) If the pilot is an employee of the company and the 
company has not insured under the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act, he may hold the company liable though he accepted 
the risk and though the crash was due to the negligence of 
a fellow employee (as, for example, n mechanic who failed 
to fill the gas tank). Where insurance cannot be obtained 
at a resonable rate, some efforts should be made to enact 
legislation exempting airplane companies from the pro- 
visions of the Workmen’s Compensation Acts. Until that is 
done, however, the only protection which the company can 
get, beyond the choice of capable pilots, is to forbid its 
pilots, by regulation or contract, to undertake any flight on 
behalf of the company until satisfied as experienced pilots 
that their own physical condition, the condition of the air- 
plane, the state of the weather, and the course to be flown, 
are such as to make the flight reasonably safe ; and to require 
them to fly carefully and in accordance with the regulations 
of the flying fields and the laws of the jurisdictions in which 
thev are to fly. Whore these conditions arc imposed, al- 
though there appear to be no decisions as yet, it is to be 
hoped that they will be enforced by the courts, since it is 
upon the pilots alone that the company must depend and it 
would seem inequitable to permit him to recover for an in- 
jurv which has been caused bv his own breach of duty. 

(5) As to the damage to the express carried by the air- 
plane, little need be said. The damage can seldom exceed 
the value of the property destroyed. The liability can bo 
avoided, however, by contract with the shipper, or by m- 
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surancc, the cost of which can be added to the charge made 
for its transportation. 

(6) The greatest cause for anxiety will always be the 
fear of liability for injury to passengers. No one who has 
the future of flying at heart, will deny that a passenger who 
has been induced to ride in an airplane, confident that every 
reasonable precaution will be taken to protect him from in- 
jury, and who lias paid for the privilege, is entitled to full 
compensation for any injury* which may occur without bis 
fault, through the carelessness of the company or the pilot 
over whose acts the passenger has no control, .lust as the 
flue tradition of the sea requires that in case of danger the 
captain of a ship and his crew shall give first thought to the 
safety of the passengers, so in the air the highest duty of 
ever)* flying organisation should be to safeguard those en- 
trusted to its care. This does not mean, however, that a com- 
pany may subject the interests of its investors to needless 
risk' Experience has shown that not all claims for injury 
are based upon right, that not all cases are decided upon 
the facts, and that not all verdicts are true measures of the 
injuries sustained. A carefully managed company should 
have few cases in which it ought to be held liable. If possi- 
ble, this contingency should be covered by liability insur- 
ance. If not, the passenger should be sold insurance with 
his tieket, and the company relieved of liability by contract. 
The validity of contracts against liability to passengers has 
yet to be adjudicated in most jurisdictions. If the passenger 
did not pav for his ticket the contract will generally be up- 
held. If he did pay, the answer will probably depend upon 
whether the company is a common carrier, that ts, whether it 
holds itself out ns ready to carry anyone who pays the price. 
There is no reason why a company may not limit itself to 
carrying ns passengers only those persons who, because of 
their sporting instincts or business necessities, are willing to 
accept all the risks incident to flying. Such contracts are 
used by the companies operating between London and Paris. 
In any event the company will not be held for injuries to a 
passenger due to his own negligent conduct and breach of the 
reasonable regulations of the company, of which he has notice. 
To this extent the company can protect itself by posting reg- 
ulations requiring passengers to stay off the runways and 
away from planes on the ground and to abstain from acts 
likely to cause danger while in flight. 

The greatest protection to the investor is to be found in a 
well considered plan for the organization of the company. 
Not only docs incorporation protect the investor from personal 
liability; but the corporate structure itself may be adapted 
to the needs of the business, without subjecting the entire 


investment to the risks arising from accidents. Where, for 
instance, a proper development of the enterprise requires a 
large permanent investment for a hangar and other equip- 
ment not used directly in the transportation of passengers, 
there is no reason for this permanent investment to be sub- 
jected to the risks of the operating end of the. business. A 
separate corporation may be formed to own the property and 
to lease it to the operating company. If this is done in good 
faith and by proper means, investment in a hangar should 
be an investment of the highest degree of security. 

No general rules can be laid down for all cases. Each 
enterprise has its own possibilities and problems. But by 
careful analysis of the possibilities and problems in each case, 
much can he done to protect the corporation and the investor 
from unnecessary risks, with perfect legality, and with good 
faith to the public, whose confidence must be its greatest cor- 
porate asset. 

The International Lightplane Competition at 
Orly, France 

The international lightplane competition which was held un- 
der the auspices of the French Aerial Association from Aug. 
9 to 15 at Orly, near Paris, France was won by Dr. Zdenko 
Lhota on an Avia BH 10 two-seater monoplane fitted with a 
CO lip. Walter air-cooled engine. Karel Fritsch, piloting a ma- 
chine of the same type was second. Third and fourth places 
were secured by two Albert single-seater monoplanes fitted 
with 40 lip. Salmson air-cooled engines, which were piloted by 
Charles Descamps and Lieutenant Thoret, respectively. 

The competition was open to single and two-seater sport 
planes. The elimination trials consisted in a speed and con- 
sumption trial over a 50 km. circuit with climb to 1000 
meters; take-off and landing trials for minimum distance; 
climb to 2000 meters altitude; starting the engine three times 
within fifteen minutes, one start being cold, and dissembly and 
assembly trials in which the machine with the wings taken 
down was pushed through n tunnel representing a small han- 
gar, and then set up and taken off. The final tost Was a race 
from Orly to Orleans and hack, a distance of 192 kilometers. 

Under the terms of the regulations, two-seat planes were 
distinctly favored for they were allowed in the 50 km. con- 
sumption trial a fuel consumption of 14 kg. as against 8 kg. 
for single-seaters. This explains why* the Avia monoplanes, 
which were slower and had a smaller climbing speed than 
the Albert monoplanes, beat the latter on points. Dr. Lhota’s 
Avia made a high speed of 149.6 kilometers per hour, climbed 



One Ot Ihc Avia BH II two-seater monoplanes ( Waller 60 hp.) The p lane is Czechoslovakian. 
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to 2000 meters in 16 min. 15 see., landed in 120 meters, took 
off in 80 meters, made three engine starts in 3 min., 26 sec., 
was dissembled and assembled in 11 min., 34 sec. and con- 
sumed 6.7 kg. of fuel over the 50 km. circuit. 

Descamp's Albert monoplane covered the Orly-Orlcans- 
Orly circuit nt an average speed of 164.4 km. p.lr., landed in 
164 meters, took off in 91 meters, climbed to 2000 meters in 
13 min., 30 sec., made three engine starts in 13 min., 26 see., 
had its wings dissembled and assembled in 13 min., 9 sec., 
and consumed 3.8 kg. over the 50 km. circuit. Fritsch’s 
Avia, which finished second, and Thoret’s Albert which fin- 
ished fourth, hardly differed in performance from the ma- 
chines which finished first and third, respectively. It is, how- 
ever, to be noted that the de Havilland Moth piloted by Mrs. 
Eliott-Lvnn had the best landing run with 09 meters, the 
shortest engine stalls with 3 mm., 19 sec., and the shortest 
assembly and dissembly with 2 min., 43 sec. 

The Belgian machines, a S.A.B.C.A. biplane with a 60/70 
hp. Anzani engine piloted by Van Opstal, finished fifth, and 
a S.A.B.C.A. cabin monoplane with a 45/50 hp. Anzani en- 
gine piloted by Wouters finished six. A Pander monoplane 
25 hp. Anzani engine piloted by Koques and Lefolvalvez was 
eighth. 


Japanese to Aid Commercial Aviation 

The Japanese Government has announced its desire, by the 
inclusion of items ill the next year's budget, of spending 
approximately 22,000,000 Yen over a period of seven years 
in promoting commercial aviation. 

The plan calls for the. formation of an air transportation 
company, capitalization of which is to be subscribed entirely 
by individuals. Tins company must maintain a regular air 
service for mills between Tokyo and Osaka and between Os- 
aka and Dairen. The Government will build, at its own ex- 
pense, the airdromes and other equipment necessary for 
observation and landing purposes. The Japan Air* Trans- 
portation Co., of Osaka will make trial flights to determine 
tho feasibility of establishing a regular air mail route between 
Osaka, Saeul, and Dairen, and if it is decided that the plan 
is feasible, the Government will consider some method of fi- 
nancial assistance. 

This assistance may take the form of a subsidy (in the form 
of actnal compensation to the air company, based on the num- 
ber of miles flown), or it may be determined through the 
grant of a sum of money which will be equivalent to a cer- 
tain percentage of the investment of the private company. 


There will be no discrimination by the Government as to 
the kind of machines used, and it is entirely probable that 
some foreign-made machines will be tried. The first planes 
to be nsed, however, according to the announcement of the 
Japan Air-Transportation Co., are products of the Kawanishi 
Co., and said to be equipped with engines of 460 hp. 


Trachte Steel Hangars 

Pioneers in the construction of steel products for over a 
quarter of a century, Trachte Brothers Company, Inc., of 
Madison, Wisconsin, is rapidly taking its place among the 
most popular iiinnulneturers of portable steel airplane hangars 
in the central West. This company controls many of the 
basic patents used by manufacturing concerns the country over 
in the construction of portable steel buildings. 

“Built of galvanized, copiper-bearing steel of patented con- 
. traction, the Trachte Aeroplane Hangar is warmer rn Winter 
and cooler in Summer,” reads a statement by Trachte Brothers 
Company. “Thus it thoroughly protects all parts of housed 
planes.” 

“Being portable," the statement continues, “the Trachte 
Hangar may be transported or moved about many times and 
all parts will tit perfectly. It is easy to erect. Perfect- 
drainage is afforded and plenty of light. The folding entrance 
doors occupying the entire width of one end slide easily into 
place. While constructed in standard sizes, Trachte Hangars 
are built to accommodate any number of planes.” 

To their hundreds of patrons over the country the name 
“Trachte” on any portable steel building has come to mean 
reliability down through the concern’s quarter century of 
service in this field. In addition to portable steel airplane 
hangars, Trachte Brothers manufacture and distribute portable 
steel garages, warehouses, stores, cottages, machine sheds, 
filling stations and steel boats. 


Reed Propellers on Winning Planes 

In two out of three series of the German seaplane com- 
petition, held at Warnemunde July 12, the winning planes 
were equipped with Acron-Recd propellers. A Junkers plane, 
with Junkers engine L-5, 230 lip., and a Heinkel plane, H-E- 
5, with Jupiter engine, 420 hp., won the contests, being 
equipped with Reed propellers made by the Mattallbank, of 
Frankfurt, Germany, from alloy of duralumin. 

The Reed propeller, it will be recalled is also made under 
license in Great Britain by the Fairey Aviation Co. which is 
achieving similar success with these excellent propellers. 
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RS-1 Moors at Ford Tower 

The first mooring of an airship at a privately owned air- 
ship tower and, in fact, the first mooring of this particular 
ship at any tower, occurcd on Sept. 18, when the Army semi- 
rigid aiiship RS-1, under the command of Col. John Paege- 
Iow of Scott Field, was hauled down in a perfect landing to 
the new Ford airship tower at Ford airport, Dearborn, Mich. 

The big semi-rigid airship built by the Goodyear Tire 
and Rubber Co., flew an uneventful night trip of 450 miles 
from Scott Field, St. Louis, arriving at Detroit several hours 
ahead of time. Constant radio communication was estab- 
lished from the Ford station to the ship and all details of the 
landing were worked out before the ship arrived. In the 
absence of an Army representative who unfortunately had a 
forced landing enroute to the airport, Capt. Herbert V. 
Thaden, Air Corps Reserve and chief designer of the Aircraft 
Development Corp. took charge of the mooring operation. As- 
sisting him was Fred Lampky, formerly of the Lakehurst 



The RS-1 pulling up to the Ford airship mooring toner at Detroit 


I Naval Air Station. Only about fifteen other men were ac- 
tively required in the docking manoeuver instead of the 150 
| and more men required for the usual ground landing. 

! covered in a blanket of fog which somewhat hindered prog- 
I ress but, nevertheless, at 7:05 a. m. Colonel Paegelow, after 
i circling the field three times, nosed down, dropped his main 
I mooring cable to the coupling party and the powerful auto- 
| matic winch in the tower started pulling the ship down. As 
the ship neared the tower head its engines were run astern 
I and the small ground party steadied the ship's yaw lines. 
I Water and gasoline lines were immediately coupled into the 
• ship's tanks and the mooring cables taken hack into the hull. 

Henry Ford, who witnessed the entire landing from a van- 
tage point atop of the tower was the first to greet Col. Paege- 
low os he climbed out of the forward hatch. This first land- 
ing of a ship to his own tower was a proud moment for Ford 


Others to greet the ship were W. B. Mayo, Ford’s chief 
engineer, Carl B. Fritsche, general manager of the Aircraft 
Development Corporation, Ralph H. Upson, chief engineer of 
the same company, and builder of the Ford tower, and W. 
B. Stout. 

The ship rode at the tower all the morning, half of the 
crew remaining aboard and the other half stretching their 
legs below while a constant stream of visitors climbed in and 
out of the ship, inspecting its interior and commodious cabins. 
Shortly after noon, the airship made a preliminary weigh-off 
and at 12 :15 p. m. finally left in perfect trim. The ship was 
to have returned again to the mast for a day’s lay-over after 
a short trip to Selfridge Field, but severe storm warnings 
from Scott Field necessitated a change in program and the 
RS-1 returned to its base. 

Colonel Paegelow and his officers aboard were much im- 
pressed with the haul down device, a feature of the tower 
which enables an airship to be brought down to and rested on 
the ground while still secured to the tower. This enables the 
crew tohave ready access^ from the ground directly and greatly 


Radio Compass Stations for Air Use 

Radio compass stations, whoso activities have been hereto- 
fore directed to informing ships at sen of their bearings, are 
to he expanded to undertake a similar service to aviation. 
This has been announced by the Bureau of Aeronautics, De- 
partment of the Navy. 

The advantage to aviation, both commercial and military, 
of standardization of these radio compass stations, is of the 

grossing and the consequent greater utilization, tile time is 
not distant when accurately calibrated compass stations will 

These compass stations, located all along the Atlantic coast 
have been calibrated only seaward. This limits their capacity 
to the work of giving bearings only of ships. 

nated to engage in the work of calibrating the radio compass 
stations along the Atlantic coast so that they may be compe- 
tent to give bearing to aircraft. Alrendy the Los Angeles 
has calibrated the eight compass stations along the New Eng- 
land portion of the coast. The airship now is engaged in 
calibrating stations along the Atlantic coast in the vicinity 
of Poyner’s Hill, N. C.; Virginia Bench, Va., and Hog Island. 
N. J. Recently, it completed the calibration of stations along 
the shores of Long Island, Narmngansett Bay and Cape Cod. 

Calibration consists of checking the direction from which 
the radio signal comes against an actual visual bearing of 
the compass station tnken at the same instant. A series of 
these radio and visual hearings are plotted, and from this 
data the error of the compass on every degree around the cir- 
cle is computed. This error remains' constant so that tables 
prepared from the calibrating work of the Los Angeles will, 
in the future, give the correct bearings which the compass 
stations can send to either ships or aircraft which ask for 

The reason for the nse of an airship in preference to air- 
planes for the calibrating work is, of course, due to the fact 
that the airship is steadier in the air and can maintain flight 
for longer time and at slower speed, all making for accuracy 
in calibrations. In addition, the trailing antenna of an air- 
plane gives a false position as the radio compass computes 
the position at a straight line to the ground for the antenna. 
In the case of an airship, however, the position is given ns 
directly under the nose of the ship. 

It takes from three to five hours to calibrate a compass 
station for aircraft use, but the giving out of a bearing to a 
pilot with the necessary checking occupies only about one 

The value of this calibration work should become of im- 
mediate importance to Colonial Air Transport, Inc. which 
operates the New York-Boston air mail service, especially as 
the winter months come and flying conditions along the 
Atlantic coast are bad. 
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A PREDICTION REALIZED 



die NevV Curtiss “FALCON” 

Q I AllRING the past several months, the first group of Curtiss 
E' “Falcons” to be delivered to the Army have been undergoing 
service tests in the hands of Air Corps pilots. As was foreshadowed 
when the “Falcon” won first prize in the Observation Competition at 
McCook Field, this new observation airplane has rapidly gained favor 
with the flying personnel, who have found it much faster and more 
maneuverable than the present service type. 

Powered with either the Curtiss D-12 or the Liberty motor; excell- 
ent from a maintenance standpoint; with a truly remarkable perform- 
ance, the “Falcon” fulfills its advance indications of being the finest 
observation type in service today - a worthy “big brother” to the Curtiss 
“Hawk”, the standard service pursuit plane of the U. S. Services. 

FIRST - SECOND - FOURTH - FIFTH - in the Liberty 

Engine Builders’ Race for observation airplanes at the Philadelphia 
National Air Races. 


THE CURTISS AEROPLANE 
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The Meyers Midget 

A New 30 Horsepower Lightplane. 


O NE OP the new lightplanes developed during the past 
year and which made its first appearance at Philadel- 
phia during the National Air Races was the Meyer'S 
Midget, a very small single-seater biplane with a Bristol 
Cherub III engine of 30 hp. The plane was, in fact, finished 
only just in time for the races and actually performed its 
first flight at Philadelphia at Model Farms Field on Monday 
evening (Sept. 6) after the last scheduled events of the races 
that day had been concluded. The Midget was designed by 
Charles W. Meyers, and constructed in the shops of the 
Kreidcr-Reisner Aircraft Co., Inc., of Hagerstown, Md. 

Verv unfortunately, at the Air Races, Mr. Meyers had very- 
bad luck and was forced down on the seventh lap of the fist 
lightplane race due to dirt collecting the jets of the carburetor 
of the engine. Owing to the extremely had weather which 
had prevailed in Philadelphia, the forced landing was made 
in absolutely impossible ground with the result that, while the 
plane did not sustain anything like the damage it might have 
met, both the upper wing tips were smashed and it was, 
therefore, impossible for Sir. Meyers, who was piloting the 
plane, to take part in any other race. This was extremely 
unfortunate since in the first flight of the little plane on 
Monday evening, the machine demonstrated that it had a very 
good climb and speed and appeared to be very controllable 
and comfortable to fly. 

Meyers Wing Section 

The construction of the Meyers Midget is a striking exam- 
ple of excellence both in detail and in finish. The wings, 
upper and lower, are tapered in both plan form and in thick- 
ness, the section being a development of Mr. Meyers, desig- 
nated M-6. The interplanc bay is single, formed of a Vce 
formation of struts, one pair on each side of the fuselage. 
There is no interplane wire bracing, two outward sloping 


struts extending, one pair on each side, from the bottom 
longeron to the upper wing spars at the points of connection 
of the interplanc Veo struts. There is a four foot difference 
in the spans of the upper and lower wings and the chords 
of the two wings are accordingly proportionate. The wing 
spars arc of channeled spruce, with spruce ribs. Warren 
trusses and birch gussets provide for rigidity in the structure. 

Novel Fuselage Construction 

The fuselage is formed of birch veneer bulkheads with a 
narrow veneer side, forming a girder from front to rear about 
one third the actual depth of the fuselage. Spruce longerons 
of L section are arranged on each side of this plywood girder 
and these form the main structural members of the fuselage. 
Spruce fairing strips are arranged on both the upper and 
lower sides of the fuselage, thus providing fairing above and 
below the fuselage proper, giving an oval section. These fair- 
ing strips arc so placed as to take part of the vertical stresses. 
A double plywood and veneer girder runs from under the 
seat, through the bottom and center of the fuselage, to the 
rear of the bulkhead back of the engine. This carries the 
pilot’s seat and the controls and also provides a mounting 
for the lower wing and two cross-bracing members of the un- 
dercarriage structure, in addition to a foundation for certain 
cross bracing members of the engine mount at the front end. 

The engine mounting is of welded steel tubing as are all 
wing struts and landing gear , struts. All struts are faired 
with balsa wood. The covering of the fuselage and wings is 
doped fabric with the exception of that part of the fuselage 
at the pilot's cockpit which is covered with veneer. The tail 
unit consists of a vertical fin built into the fuselage, with the 
normal type of unbalanced rudder with non-rigid trailing 
edge. These details apply also to the horizontal stabilizer 
and elevators. The entire unit is constructed of spruce, the 
fixed stabilizer being constructed in two sections. The tail 
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skid is of steel tube mounted on a tiny fin below the fuselage 
and sprung with rubber. 

The undercarriage, as already mentioned, of steel tube 
faired with balsa wood, is of conventional design, the two 
Vee formations of struts terminating at the lower fuselage 
longeron at the points of termination of the interplane brac- 
ing struts. In addition, for rigidity and undoubtedly pro- 
viding ample strength to the undercarriage, there are the two 
bracing struts which come to a common point of termination 
under the forward bulkhead at the secondary girder already 
referred to. The undercarriage axle is sprung with rubber 
bands in the conventional maimer. 

Fuselage Wing Support Structure 

The support for the center section of the upper wing over 
the fuselage is completely faired into the top of the fuselage. 
This practice is also followed in the case of the lower wing 
which is actually located a little distance below the fairing of 
the under side of the fuselage, the mounting being completely 
faired. This arrangement gives a very nice appearance to the 
machine and also enables perfect continuity of the main spars 
in both upper and lower wings. The entire finish of the ma- 
chine is in Vnlspar. 

As already stated, the power plant is a Bristol Cherub 
twin cylinder horizontally opposed engine which is faired un- 
der a very well designed cowling. The propeller is a 4 ft. 6 
in. dia. 3 ft. 1 in. pitch metal Curtiss-Recd. 

Specifications 

The general specifications and details of the Meyers Midget 
are as follows: 



upon the plane to determine figures of performance. It is 
known that the plane handles very well and that it has a 
good performance but no actual figures are available. On 
one flight at Model Farms, however, Mr. Meyers flew side by 
side with a special streamlined Waco plane and found that 
the Midget was considerably faster, the Waco pilot after- 


wards saying that his engine was fully open at the time of 
the comparison. Mr. Meyers is of the opinion that the Midget 
has a speed of about 100 m.pdi. New wings are being con- 
structed and the plane should be in the air again in the near 
future, when careful test (lights will be made. 


A Corrected Air Race Results Table 

On page 503 of Aviation, Sept. 20, in the article on the 
National Air Races, there appeared a table of results of 
Event No. 14, the race for the Liberty Engine Builders’ 
Trophy. In this table, due to an error in copying the official 
score card, all the Curtiss O-l’s and the Douglas 0-2’s were 
called Vought planes and said to be equipped with the Wright 
J-4 engine, which, of course, is the engine fitted in the Vought 
UO-1. The true facts are that, with the exception of the 
Special DH plane (Packard 1A-1500) and the Vought UO-1 
(Wright J-4) of the Navy, all the entrants in this race were 
either Curtiss 0-1 Falcon observation planes with Curtiss 
D-12 engines or Douglas 0-2 observation machines with Lib- 
erty engines. The winning plane, flown by Capt. Ira Baker, 
was a Curtiss 0-1 with D-12 engine as was also the machine 
taking second place. Third plaee went to the Special DH 
while the only other Curtiss planes in the race took fourth 
and fifth places. Thus, with the exception of the high-pow- 
ered DH plane, Curtiss Falcons with Curtiss D-12 engines 



A Tension Meter for Airplane Wing Fabrics 

The Bureau of Standards of the Department of Commerce 
has just perfected an instrument with which to measure the 
tension of the fabric covering of airplanes and airships. The 
instrument was devised for the Bureau of Aerounntics of 
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Reliability 

To the aviator, the reliability of his motor 
means safety. Engine failure during a flight 
is likely to mean death. Even at the best, 
it means a forced landing and the chance of 
wrecking his plane. 

Many factors enter into the reliability of an 
aeroplane motor. The quality of material 
used in its construction, the workmanship, 
the care with which it is assembled — all 
these play their part in making the motor 
dependable and trustworthy. 

Yet the finest motor ever made could not 
operate satisfactorily without a high qual- 
ity fuel and oil. All the painstaking care lav- 
ished on it in the course of manufacture is 
wasted unless it is fueled with a high quality 
aviation gasoline and lubricated by an oil 
that exactly suits its requirements. 

Stanolind Aviation Gasoline 
and Motor Oils 

are the choice of the majority of flyers through- 
out the Middle West, because of their proved 
reliability and high quality. 

Stanolind Aviation Gasoline and Aero Oils may 
be obtained at most flying fields in the Middle 
West. For a map showing the location of these 
fields, send for our Aviation Manual, which will 
be mailed free upon request. 
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the Company will be materially expanded by the participation 
of New York banking and industrial interests. The Colonial 
Air Transport, Ine. at present holds the contract for the trans- 
portation of mail between New York, Hartford and Boston, 
and its planes are flying daily between the three cities. 

General O’Ryan who commanded the 27th Division during 
the World War, is a practicing lawyer with offices at 270 
Madison Avenue. He has been, for the past five years, a mem- 
ber of the New York State Commission and his experience in 
this connection will undoubtedly prove of the greatest value 
in his entering the air transportation field. The announce- 
ment has been received with the greatest of satisfaction. 

Governor Trumbull has also announced that J. T. Trippe, 
former managing director, who was instrumental in organiz- 
ing and developing the company to its present state of effi- 
ciency, will become vice-president. 

The Colonial Air Transport, Inc., has operated its air mail 
contract since July 1 over what is one of the most difficult 
airways in the United States, without an equipment failure. 
This airway will be one of the first to be lighted by the De- 
partment of Commerce under the recent Air Commerce Act. 


Airway Lighting Surveys to be Made 

Two recently appointed airway superintendents, John Bon- 
forte and Alvin Smith, are about to conduct lighting and other 
surveys on the established Pasco-Elko and the Los Angeles- 
Salt Lake City airways. Bonforte will cover the first named 
route and Smith the latter. 

It is expected that the work will require about a month’s 
time during which the men will spend many hours flying over 
the airways. Thoy will recommend where the big revolving 
beacons shall be placed, where the emergency landing fields 
shall be located and look into other problems connected with 
the installation of proper navigational facilities to develop 
commercial air traffic with safety and profit. 



- ~ “AN AIRPLANE OF THE HIGHEST POSSIBLE DEGREE OF DEPENDABILITY" ~ ~ 


The American designed and American built FOKKER aircraft on the lines 
of Colonial Air Transport, Inc., and Philadelphia Rapid Transit Air Service, 
Inc. are adding daily to the record for dependability which FOKKER 
planes have established during the past 6 years all over the world. 

AMERICAN BUILT TOR AMERICAN OOltMEROUL NEEDS. 


DETAILED INFORMATION GLADLY FORWARDED UPON REQUEST. 

FOKKER AIRCRAFT CORPORATION ATLANTIC AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 

110 E. 42nd Street Factory and Flying Fidd 

NEW YORK, N. Y. HASBROUCK HEIGHTS, N. J. 

Cable — Fokplancs, N. Y. Cable— Atlair, Hackensack, N. J. 


Gen. O’Ryan heads Colonial Air Transport 

Governor John H. Trumbull of Connecticut, Chairman of 
the Board of Colonial Air Transport, Inc., has announced the 
election as president of the Company of Major Gen. John F. 



Major Can. John F. O'Ryon 


O’Ryan of New York to succeed W. Irving Bullard, who has 
resigned to become chairman of the Executive Committee. 
With the advent of General O'Ryan, the financial structure of 
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Side Slips 

By ROBERT R, OSBORX 

Another indication that aviation is shortly to come into its 
own, is that at least one manufacturer has begun to design 
his product specifically for the use of aviators. The manufac- 
turer we have reference to is in the fountain pen business, and 
is spending a great deal of money advertising that his pen 
can be dropped three thousand feet without breaking. It 
certainly must be a great relief to the owners of such pens 
to know if they ever drop them over the side of an airplane, 


that w 


ir finds tl 


n will be able tc 


r£f 


We suggest that the manufacturer of this pen, if he wishes 
to make one that will really be popular in the industry de- 
sign it so that it will not only not break, but bounce back 
into Hie hands of the poor pilot who dropped it. The chances 
will be great that this was the very pen with which he signed 
the mortgage on the old homestead, in order to buy one of the 
cheaper commercial planes, and he wouldn’t want to lose 
the souvenir. 

This recalls what we think to be the best of the many com- 
ments which were written about Mr. Ford's new lightplane. It 
appeared in Punch (London) and we herewith pass it along for 
those who didn’t see it in that magazine — “Mr. Ford lias in- 
vented a new and cheap monoplane. All bolts and nuts are 
said to be fitted with miniature parachutes to insure a safe 
landing for them.” 

There seems to be quite a future to this business of testing 
things by throwing them out of an airplane, and it might 
pay some young fellows to establish a reputation as first 


class airplane pitchers. We saw a series of tests recently, at 
a flying field, in which a couple of crates of eggs were thrown 
out of plane about ten feet off the ground and later dropped 
from another plane in a parachute. We couldn’t quite make 
out whether the inventor of the crate thought he had a whole- 
sale egg scrambler or some sort of an egg-nogg mixer, but 
we can testify that the eggs were cracked about as well as 
any we have ever seen. The pilot apparently had a few 
grudges to settle on that field, as he was all for trying out 
some eggs, without the crate, from about a thousand feet. 
This last test would have been the most interesting of all, 
but, unfortunately, could not be tried out, as the inventor 
had foolishly put all of his eggs in one basket. 

If any young chap cares to enter this airplan 
business seriously, we could put him in line for 
business right away. There are at least three families we 
know, having outlandish vases and lamps for wedding pres- 
ents that they might like tested in that manner. 

You can believe it or not, but the other day we saw the 
Chief Engineer, Vice-President, General Manager, Treasurer 
and Factory Superintendent of a newly incorporated airplane 
compmiv. all flying in one small airplane. He was soloing a 
“Jenny”. 

You may remember that a few weeks ago we prophesied 
that some interesting legal cases might come out of the dis- 
tribution of handbills and insecticides from airplanes. The 
police of Interlaken, N. J., are hunting for the chap 
circularized that town from the air — intending t< 
pick up all of the 
real reason for the 
that the handbills w 
the other to 


nake him 

he dropped. Apparently the 

* of the Interlaken police officials is 
intended for Asbury Park, but landed 
because of a high wind. It is interesting to 
speculate on what might have happe ’ ' ’ 

dropped some Los Angeles advertisei 


NEW STANDARD J. I. AIRPLANES 

SET UP, TEST FLOWN, READY TO FLY AWAY 

Come and take your pick. 

New Clipped wing Standards with used 0X5 motors installed $800.00 

New Clipped wing Standards with Government overhauled 0X5 motors installed 900.00 
New Clipped wing Standards with new 0X5 motors installed 1200.00 

New Clipped wing Standards with 150 H.P. Hisso motors installed 1500.00 

New Regular size Standard J.I. Airplanes with Govt overhauled OX5 motors installed 900.00 
New Regular size Standard J.I. Airplanes with new 0X5 motors installed 1200.00 

New Regular size Standard J.I. Airplanes with 150 H.P. Hisso motors installed 1500.00 

Used Standard J.I. Airplanes $650.00 to $750.00 

Reconditioned JN4D airplane, practically new OX5 motor installed 650.00 

Our warehouses are full of Standard airplanes and parts, 
as well as parts for every make of plane and motor. 


Our policy is “Satisfaction or money refunded ” 

We guarantee our prices to be lower than any other dealer in the country 
Give us a trial, and be convinced. 

ROBERTSON AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 

OPERATORS OF ST. LOUIS-CHICAGO UNITED STATES AIR MAIL 

LAMBERT-ST. LOUIS FLYING FIELD, ANGLUM, MO. 
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AIRPORTS AND AIRWAYS 


Seattle-Los Angeles Mail Route Opened 

On Sept. 15 the Post Office Department inaugurated the air 
mail route between Seattle and Los Angeles, which is the first 
of the contract air mail routes to be. operated at night and 
the first to have a lighted airway. Beacons, similar to those 
in use in the government-operated transcontinental route, 
have bcctf installed between Seattle and Portland and San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. The remainder of the route will 
be flown in daylight. 

The Pacific Air Transport Company, the contractor, uses 
eight planes and, under the schedule, planes, southbound, will 
leave Seattle daily, except Monday, at 3:45 a. m. ; Portland, 
5:45 a. m.; Medford, 8:15 a. in.; San Francisco, 12 noon; 
Fresno, 2 p. m. ; Bakersfield, 3:30 p. m. ; and arrive at Los 
Angeles at 5 p. m. 

Northbound planes will leave Los Angeles at 12 midnight, 
Bakersfield at 1:45 a. m.; Fresno, 3:30 a. in.; San Francisco, 
5:30 a. m.; Medford, 9:30 a. m.; Portland, 12 noon and arrive 
at Seattle at 2 p. m. 

The new route is the longest of the contract air mail routes 
and, being 1,090 air miles in length, is the only one to exceed 
the 1,000 mile limit on 10 cent postage. The rate between 
Seattle will be 15 cents; all other points, 10 cents. 

This route is designed only to accommodate the cities to 
which it provides service and no attempt will be made to make 
connections with the transcontinental either at San Francisco, 
Los Angeles or via Pasco, Wash. Little advantage could be 
gained over present train service and a schedule designed to 


make connections with castbound air mail would render the 
north and south service virtually valueless. 

On the contract the schedule as arranged will afford marked 
improvement over present railroad mail time. An illustration 
is provided by a mail train leaving Seattle 4:30 o'clock Mon- 
day afternoon, which arrives in San Francisco 9:10 Wednes- 
day morning and Los Angeles 7 :40 Thursday evening. The 
train out of Seattle will have had 11 hr., 15 min. start when 
the mail plane leaves at 3:45 Tuesday morning. The plane, 
however, will reach San Francisco at 11:45 Tuesday morning 
and Los Angeles at 5 p. m. the same day. 

Monmouth, 111. 

By Ralph B. Eckley 

A seemingly steady stream of Wacos continues to come 
through from the factory of the Advance Aircraft Company 
at Troy, Ohio, a total ot twenty planes having been sold by 
the Midwest Airways Corporation during the past seven 
months. It is expected that several more ships will be sold 
tills season. 

The excellent performance of the K-6 Waco, flown in the 
Reliability Tour by John II. Livingston, caused the almost 
immediate sale of the plane upon its return from Detroit, after 
having won fourth place in the contest. About two months 
ago the Monroe Drug Company of Quincy, 111., decided to use 
an airplane to make rush deliveries of their famous product, 
“Putnam Dyes’’, and an OX-5 Waco was purchased from the 
Midwest Airways Corporation. Since then the use of the 
plane has continued to grow-, making it necessary to purchase 
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an additional ship and the K-6 Waco was selected for use on 
the longer and more urgent business trips. 

Thi Midwest Airways Corporation recently observed its 
fifth anniversary. The company has enjoyed a profitable busi- 
ness during the five year period, and the field lias a clean 
record of never having had a serious accident to plane, pilot 
or passenger. 

Atlanta, Ga. 

By Roy E. While 

With more tlinn 15,000 people looking on, “Miss Atlanta”, 
the first air mail plane, bringing as its cargo 10 pouches of 
mail, E. K. Largo, Atlanta postmaster, and H. E. Ross, Jack- 
sonville, Fla., postmaster, arrived at Candler Field Wednes- 
day afternoon Sept. 15, at 3:25, 15 min. before its scheduled 
time, from Miami, Fla. This opened the Atlanta-Miami air 
mail route, which establishes Atlanta as the gateway of the 
South in the air line leading to all cities in the Southeastern 

Two years ago, Candler Field was a wooded section of 
rolling hills and dales with only one small place suitable for 
airplane landing and it was in that small space that Beeler 
Blevins, well-known Atlanta pilot and teacher, began to fly 
to and fro. This was the real start of Atlanta’s present 
mammoth lauding field. 

Candler Field is ideal for landing, being entirely sur- 
rounded by a once famous two and a quarter mile automobile 
race track, which makes it a natural marker for the air pilot. 

It is situated half a mile West of Hapewell, Ga., and seven 
miles South of Atlanta and is within only two blocks from 
a street car line with a ten minute schedule from Atlanta. 
Candler Field has two automobile enhances and more than 
1,000 automobiles can park within clear view of the field. 
Atlanta’s city officials have developed the field into a modern 
up-to-date airport. 
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When the “Miss Atlanta" arrived more than twenty-five 
planes were lined up on the field to take part in the opening 
veremonics. Among these were nine commercial plane.', sev- 
eral private ones, and the rest Army planes from Alabama. 

During recent months Blevins and Davis have piloted Wacos 
from the field. A. B. McMullen, Wacos and Swallows and 
C. H. Sea matt, a Canadian Curtiss. In the matter of school 



Candler Field, Atlanta, Co., ol the time of the arrival of the first 

work II. A. Britton, J. H. Burns and Martiner Hayes have 
almost completed a course of study under Blevins, and James 
Wynne and J. A. Harris and studying under A. B. McMullen. 

Both Douglas Davis and Beeler Blevins are Waeo distribu- 
tors for Georgia with headquarters in Atlanta. 
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Miami Gets Gold by Plane 

The first relief plane of the Florida Airways Corp., oper- 
ators of the Atlanta-Tampa-Miarai air moil route, returned 
to Tampa late on Sept. 20 after delivering a cargo of $50,000 
in gold, requested by Miami bankers from Jacksonville bunks, 
and more than 300 lb. of important mail matter after the severe 
tornado. 

Under the supervision of the Tampa Relief Committee, the 
Florida Airways has been bolding two planes in reserve for 
special transportation of officials, food cargoes and money dis- 
patches to Miami. Smaller planes have been operating to 
Hollywood, Fort Lauderdale and Clewiston. 

The company’s second relief plane left at noon Sept. 20 
for Miami following requests for a cargo of fresh meats. 

More Ball Catching 

Otto Miller, coach of the Dodgers, recently caught three 
balls tossed from an airplane at Curtiss Field. Miller's first 
catcli, from a height of 400 ft., was made on the third try. 
His second, from 450 ft., was also made on tile third throw. 
The third, from 500 ft., was caught on the tim'd attempt. 

Cincinnati, O. 

By R. Alvin Hug 

With the coming of Fall, passenger carrying has fallen off 
somewhat but practically all fliers at the various airports are 
still active and flying frequently. Business throughout the 
Summer has been very good and all operators are highly 
elated over the hundreds, yes thousands, of paid flights they 
have made. 

During the first part of September, Capt. John W. Patti- 
son, vice-president of the Union Central Life Insurance Co., 
made a trip to Cleveland in his Waco to attend the re-union 
of the regiment in which he served in Poland during the 
World War. Pattison was forced down over-night at Ash- 



What Do You Know 
About Airplanes ? 


A FEW years ago men had to learn 
about aircraft from personal, costly 
experience. They had no one to 
guide them — no one to point out mistakes 
when they were made — and therefore years 
were spent learning what takes months now. 
THOROUGH — PRACTICAL TRAINING 

Today the American School of Aviation often you 
these long yean of experience and knowledge, which coat 
million* to acquire, in their new and faidnating Home 
Study Coune in Practical Aeronautics which has been 

WRITE TODAY 

No matter whether you have worked with airplanes all 

to yourself to send for a complete and detailed outline of 
this training and our new and interesting free book. 
"Opportunities in the Aitplane Industry." 

I American School of Aviation 

Dept. 8277 

3601 Michigan Arc., CHICAGO, ILL. 


land on account of bad weather, but otherwise the trip was 
without incident. He was the only veteran to arrive in Cleve- 
land by airplane. 

Herbert B. Ehler, campaign counsellor, of New York, and 
his wife arrived in Cincinnati several weeks ago to confer 
with business men of this city regarding the converting of 
Mammoth Cave into a national park. This is believed to be 
the first business appointment of its kind to be kept by air- 
plane. Mr. Ehler, after his short stay here, continued his 
trip to Texas in his airplane. 


U. S. Air Forces 


The Proposed Flight Around South America 

The War Department contemplates a flight around South 
America by five Army Air Corps airplanes. The State De- 
partment has requested the various countries on the route of 
the proposed flight for permission to fly over their territory. 
Favorable replies have been received from some of them. 
Until replies shall have been received from all of the countries 
concerned, the War and State Departments deem it courteous 
not to discuss the route or the detailed plans for the flight. 

The purpose of this flight is to strengthen the amicable re- 
lations already existing among the American Republics, to 
demonstrate the feasibility of aerial transportation and com- 
munication between these widely separated nations, and final- 
ly, to subject amphibian planes to a severe service test over 
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both land and water. Loening Amphibian planes with Liberty 
(inverted) engines will be used. 

Though definite plans cannot be announced until the State 
Department has learned the wishes of foreign nations con- 
cerned, it is hoped that the flight may start -from San Antonio, 
Tex., sometime in the late Fall. Efforts will not be made to 
attain speed records, stops being so arranged as to permit the 
personnel of the flight to visit the capitals of the nations along 
the itinerary and give opportunity for examination of the 
airplanes by such observers of those nations as may be inter- 
ested in the development of commercial air transportation. 

It is estimated that the total cost of this flight will amount 
to about $54,000, wind: is deemed a wise investment in view 
of the thorough test to be obtained both as to these particular 
airplanes and as to the practicability of air communication 
between the nations of the western hemisphere, [and also 
because of the tremendous advertising value to the American 
Aircraft Industry as a whole in demonstrating to our Southern 
friends the excellence of American aircraft products — E iutor.] 

The ten pilots chosen to participate in the proposed flight 
are as follows: Maj. Herbert A. Dargue (in charge): Cnpts. 
Arthur B. McDaniel, Ira C. Eakcr, Clinton F. Woolsey, 1st 
Lieuls. Bernard S. Thompson, Leonard D. Wcddington. Clins. 
McK. Robinson, Muir S. Fairchild, Ennis C. Whitehead and 
John W. Benton. 

Parachute Testing at Scott Field 

A test of parachutes was recently made at Scott Field, Belle- 
ville, 111., the chutes, with dummies attached, being dropped 
from a captive balloon at an altitude of 100 meters (328 ft.). 
The average time of opening was 2!j sec., counted from the 
instant they were rippod until they were fully opened. 
Twenty chutes were tested from one balloon, anil the total 
time for ascent, dropping, descent and attaching of the dummy ' 
was two hours. 



The Air Corps Forest Patrol 

The U. S. Army Air Corps forest patrol ill California, 
Oregon, Washington, Idaho, and Montana, under command of 
Lieut. Lloyd Barnett, Air Corps, is near the close of one of 
the worst seasons of forest fires in its history. 

The patrol lias accomplished wonderfully effective work in 
mapping the progress of fires; and in advising land fighters 
by radio, of the best methods of attack to lake advantage of 
wind changes and land contours. 

In northern California the fire record has been the worst in 
15 years, and in other northern States the damage by fires 
altogether is unsurpassed, in the opinion of Lieutenant 
Barnett. 

Sale of Aviation Supplies 

Commanding Officers of Army Air Corps stations have been 
authorised to make emergency sales of aircraft fuel, oil, 
equipment, and supplies, and in emergencies to furnish rae- 


At Tour Service 

Aero Supply Mfg. Co., 

Inc. 


Manufacturers and Distributors 
of 

Airplane Accessories 
and Supplies 


Call on us for anything. We will help you. 


College Point, Long Island, New York. 


ALL METAL 

Plane s and Parts 


I N THE design and construction of several 
types of all mclal airplanes. I have originated 
duralumin shapes and methods of fabrication 
which have materially reduced costs and weights 


J AM NOW able to offer to engineers, de- 
patented duralumin stampings, and drawn parts 
pulley housings, fairing sections, metal rente 


A FAIR licensing plan under which a man- 
ufacturer may himself produce special 


EXPERIENCE and complete engineer- 

offered for either or both the design or con- 
struction of complete all metal airplanes and 

Contractor to the U.S. Navy 


CHARLES WARD HALL, INC. 

1 56 EAST 42nd STREET NEW YORK 



AVIATION 


PROPOSALS FOR 
NAVY TRAINING PLANES 


2. Each design will bo accompanied by a gradn- 

^AWrcss-.ss.’M 1 ; 

price for which the design in whole or in part will be 
sold to the Government. 

rsiaa 


the conditions and Acquirements of the c. 

SHS33: 








NITRATE DOPE 


NEW IMMEDIATE 

PRODUCTION SHIPMENT 


Contractors to U.S. Army and Navy 


VAN SCHAACK BROS. CHEMICAL WORKS 

3358 AVONDALE AVE. - CHICAGO. ILL 


Wire for Aircraft 


Your Life Depends 
Upon It 


John A. Roebling’s Sons Company 

TRENTON, N. J. Send for Catalog A-48- 





asmuch as these gunnery tests will probably he made at night, 


I, the latest type of ni 
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The Aeroplane 


Published Weekly 


1 75, Piccadilly, London, W. I 
England 


Subscription Rates 
for U.S.A. 

1 year — $8.50 


A/fETEORPLANE 

1.V A WORLDS FIRST LIGHT PLANE 



IRWIN AIRCRAFT CO. 

SACRAMENTO CALIFORNIA 


FERDICO AVIATION 

LIQUID MARINE GLUE 

■\\\ wwn//. 



_LMt Fentoandtcn. 



Perry - Austen 

COMMERCIAL 

Acetate HADCC Clear 

Nitrate 1/ V/I Lll3 Pigmented 

No. 21 Pigmented Eggshell Finish-Nitrate Spray or Bruah 
2 coats over clear Acetate or Nitrato. Fuselages and 
wings. Lustrous AUTOMOBILE-Iike finish. Very at- 
tractive, smooth and easy to keep clean. 

Perry - Austen Mfg. Co. - Staten Island • N. Y. 


PLYWOOD 

Water Resistant Panels 

Made According to 

Government Specifications 

Any Size or Thickness 

New Jersey Veneer Co. 

Paterson, N. J., U.S.A. 
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©Where 

to Fly © 

M10B10AN 

NILES SCHOOL OF AVIATION 
NILES AIRWAYS NILES. MICHIGAN. 

CALIFORNIA 

THE RYAN SCHOOL OF AVIATION 
0. B. STAR ROUTE SAN DIEGO 

Ideal tying leather all Staeone. Very beet 0/ flame and inolrue- 
tore. Opportunity to etudy lateet planes and construction, 
low recommended students will be given employment in oar 

MICniOAN LEARN TO BUILD AIRPLANES 

Arcadia Building, 3513 Woodward^ Do^ndL^Mkhlgnm^^ 

Motor oxpert — Construction — Flying Eatabliehtd 6 yean. 

CONNECTICUT 

NEW ENGLAND AIRCRAFT CO„ INC. New England's 
Waco ^‘dJaW^lore^^ew’EnEUnd" 1 * 1111 “ n ’ m " ci * 1 

MISSOURI 

^ BRIDGETON AIRCRAFT CORPORATTON^^^ 

FLORIDA 

Flying 1 rehoola ^located "at P ^inta.° n Qa./°partona' Beach^anl 
Ad dress aU correspondence to^A B. McMULLEN COMPANY 

MISSOURI 

MUNICIPAL FLYING FIELD. Ratos *15.00 ^r nonL 

WALTERS FLYING SERVICE 

MISSOURI 

N1CHOLAS-BEASLEY AIRPLANE CO. ^Oomptelo^flying to- 

who take an interest in you. No deposit required on solo Sight. 
Writs (or (nil particulars. MARSHALL, MISSOURI. 

ILLINOIS Only SO miles west ol Chicago 

EAGLE AIRPORT SCHOOL OF AVIATION. 

Crm “ Hlncklay. III. ' 

Learn to Fly^at our npao-aeu^Bchoo^ 

MISSOURI 


NEBRASKA 

LEARN TO FLY at the LEXINGTON SCHOOL of AVIATION 
Cora plots flying course *176.00 or ^*20.00 ^per hour, no oharge 
Ume^We flV now plMSa*o3£^ DUIri|>utora lor Swallow air- 

ILLINOIS 

MID-WEST AIRWAYS CORPORATION 
MONMOUTH, ILLINOIS. 

ILLINOIS 

HEATH AIRPLANE^COMPANY, be. 

Airplane Supplies Flying School 

2856 Broadway Chicago 

CUOTISS^FLYING SERVICE fflC.. GARDEN CITY. N. T. 

grapby. Advertising and Passenger carrying. Pnat crosa country 
transportation at a moment's notice to any point with either land 
or water types. Air fleet o( thirty machines. Flying the year 
round. Big reduction in rates /or Flying Instruction . 

ILLINOIS. YACKEY'S CHECKERBOARD FLYING FIELD. 
Operated bp Ills lackey Airoro/t (Jo.,^ one o/ live ^oWsK ^gpins 
men °who 1 Save made a success in all branches ol dying buloro 

CURTISS METROPOLITAN AIRPLANE CO., INC. 

FLYING BOAT SCHOOL PASSENGER SERVICE 

Winter Station J an. 1-May 1 Palm Beach, Fla. 

Port Washington, Long Island 

ILLINOIS ^ Campbell^De Jdwppar Wndane^Co.. Inc.^^ 

SOrricii. WritTfor iSsUa* A°ERIAL*SERVICE V >/ 

COBP., HAMMONDSPORT, N. Y. 

ALLISON AIRPLANE CO. Winter Piping (n»( ruction. 
Special rato *100. Room and board *8 a week. Modern planes 
only used here. Commercial and sport planes at attractive 
prices. Our faclory 0 jj n “laSe^re^ltertssnd 

save monSJ° rt “” ll> LAWRENCE 0 ” 1 ° W " P 0 ”° KANSAS 

JOHNSON FLYING SERVICE 
DAYTON. OHIO 

A Piping School of Distinction. Write for Further PactieuAare. 

MARYLAND LooaK Paul. 

CHESAPEAKE A I RC RA FT O M P A N Y^Headguarters r- 
grauby aad advartiaing. Flying school *260. for course. No 
bond (or solo, ^eni ^orJRAY^AL KP^^Hacylani, 

WHERE to FLY 

CONTINUED ON FOLLOWING PAGE 
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INDIAN LAKE AVIATION COMPANY 

RUSSELL’S POINT, OHIO. 


E NORTHWEST. 


PITTSBURGH 


PENSSSLYANIA 


PITCAIRN AVIATION, Inc. 

Und Title Bldj. PkiUddplia. 


4-»ay /lying field, 
largest in East, m 
Doylestovn pike. e ' 


radon, ideal dying country, buiy field, veesa 
dying coune include, meteorology, m.p-r 
i. Standard. Oriole and Jenny airplane, a 
ate .tudenU at low rate. No liability bo 

lYRITE FOR BOOKLET. 


rSi SAN ANTONIO AVIATION A 

AIOT^8 .Wo!^"^^™ 80PPL«S“8HOP^M 


Y OUR card, in this directory, serves to 
keep your flying service continuously 
before the readers of AVIATION at trifling 


Write for Rates 

AVIATION 

225 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


Advance Aircraft Co 

Aero Supply Co 

Aircraft Service Directory 

Alexander Aircraft Co 

American Srltool of Aviation.. 

Arthur & Co , We. E 

Holm Aluminum & Brass Curp 

Bralev, This. E 

Bureau of Supplies & Accounts 
Chicago Acionaulical Service. . 

Classified Advertising 

Cleveland Tool & Supply Co. . . 
Cramer Flying Service 

Crawford Airplane Co 

Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor Co. 

Deeatur Aircraft Co 

Detroit Aero Motors Co 

Ferdinand & Co., I* W 

Fokker Aircraft Co 

Grant Marine Mfg. Co 

Guggenheim School of Aeronau 
Hall, Inc., Chas. Ward 


Hmni 


o MlV 


Mfg. Con> 

Huff Dnland & Co 

Irwin Aircraft Co 

Johnson Motor Product* Co.. 
Kreider-Reisuer Aircraft Co., ' 
Ludington Exhibition Co 


Maowhy 

Monumc 


i Wire 


National Aeronautic 
New Jersey Veneer C 
Nicholas- Beazley Air] 


aragon 


t, Inc 


Perry-At 

Pioneer Instrument Co 

I’olachek. Z. H 

Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Cc 

Reed, S. A 

Robert -on Aircraft Co 

Roebling’s Sons Co.. John A 
Roosevelt Aero Service 


Standard Oil Co 

Standard Steel Propeller Co 

Summerill Tubing Co 

Taylor, C. Fayette 

Tips & Smith 

Titanine. Inc 

Travel Air Mfg. Co.. The 

Van Sebaack Bros. Chemical Works, Inc.. 


Wallace Airm Co 

Wallace Aircraft Co 

Where to Fly 

Wies, Inc., Geo. A 

Wood Elastic Web Co , J W. . 
Woodson Engineering Co. 
Wright Aeronautical Corp... . 
Yadkey Aircraft Co 
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PUBLISHER’S NEWS LETTER 


If the races lor the Schneider Cup take place 
as scheduled, and the cup is permanently won by 
Italy or the United States, there is going to be a 
great opportunity for some donor to present a 
trophy which will carry on in the future, this most 
interesting contest. And it is not too early to 
consider some of the qualifications that ought to be 
required of the person who puts up this important 
prize. Too often, in the past, a cup or trophy has 
been given without any continuing interest or prize 
money attached to it and the organization that has 
been made the custodian has had to secure, each 
year, funds for prize money to supplement the 
trophy itself. The donors of the prize money get 
little praise or publicity for their generosity, while 
the giver of the original trophy gets all the credit. 
To obviate this condition in the future, the very 
excellent suggestion has been made that an en- 
dowment commensurate with the importance of the 
contest be given with every trophy. This would 
relieve the future holders of the contest from having 
to secure cash to be offered as an inducement for 
entries in the race. In the case of the Schneider 
Trophy, the succeeding donor should make pro- 
vision for prize money to the amount of at least 
$5,000 for every race that is run. In this way 
the trophy would be one that would not only bring 
fame to its holder and donor but would make the 
present system of having to raise supplementary 
funds every year unnecessary. Instead of Waiting 
until it is too late, the N.A.A. should announce 
the conditions under which it will accept a trophy 
for this premier race, in case any American should 
feel disposed to make such a presentation. 


It was hoped that a concensus of opinions re- 
garding the pending aircraft regulations could be 
secured from prominent aircraft people and that 
they could' be published in Aviation. One of 
the most significant facts that has been noted over 
a long period of years is that when mailers of the 
greatest importance to the future of aircraft de- 
velopment are under consideration those who 
should be the most outspoken get behind the excuse 
of being too occupied to give the subject adequate 

it will therefore be very difficult, if not impossible, 
to give what ought to be a broad and many sided 
discussion of this most serious problem. AVIATION 
has had the courage of its opinions relating to the 
subject of aircraft regulation and the modifications 
in the present law are in no small measure due to 
the publicity it gave to the opinions of operators, 
last year. Now that the law is about to be put 
into effect, those affected the most by the rules 
should express their views or accept with good 


effect. any rU ' eS and regula “° nS that “ re PUl ln ‘° 


When Gene Tunney was flown to the Phila- 
delphia fight by Casey Jones, some of the most 
conservative newspapers printed front page stories 
of Tunney "risking death" by making the flight. 
They also seemed to give the impression that this 
method of travel was a most dangerous kind. 
At about the same time there were published the 
figures showing the thousands of miles flown by the 
Army Air Corps over their airways without ac- 
cident and news of many thousand miles of air 
travel flown over the air lines of Europe without 
any danger whatever. It does seem that when- 
ever such statements are made by responsible 
papers that aviation people should write to the 
editors giving them facts and figures that will make 
statements of ihis kind less frequent in the future. 


The unfortunate aftermath of the Sikorsky New 
York-Paris flight is one of the eventualities that 
should be considered when an undertaking of this 
kind is planned. No successful operation is well 
planned if it docs not take into account the effects 
of failure. This flight was intended to give a 
demonstration of a long distance air voyage and 
stimulate the imaginationof the public. Engineersare 
notoriously poor publicity getters or directors, and 
Mr. Sikorsky can be commiserated with on this 
assumption, but in making plans for any such events 
in the future it will be well for those who finance 
the ventures, those who direct them, as well as the 
engineering talent, to insist that the effect of failure 
on the public must be considered. As Aviation 
has pointed out frequently, there seems to be a fly 
paper attraction to aeronautics for the publicity 
seeker. No scheme is too wild to have some per- 
son sponsor it for a little fleeting newspaper 
notoriety. If the effect of possible failure on the 
public had been kept constantly in mind and all 
plans made with this contingency considered, some 

has had might have been made less damaging, if 
not avoided completely. To take off on a record 
breaking flight, without preliminary tests of the 
landing gear, seems to be a mosf unnecessary 
taking of chances with public opinion. And it is 
also to be hoped that, if another attempt is to be 
made, it will, if backed by American money, give 
a little more emphasis to American products, pilots 
and procedure. A little hard thinking along these 
lines would save the best interests of aircraft much 
unnecessary discrediting. — L.D.G. 
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Who’s Who in American Aeronautics 

PUBLISHED BI-ANNUALLY 

THE BLUE BOOK 

OF 

AMERICAN AIRMEN 


Contains One Thousand Biographies of 

Aviators, aeronauts, aeronautical engineers, aircraft manufac- 
turers, flying officers of Army, Navy and Marine Corps, Air 
Mail personnel, aircraft accessories manufacturers, flying field 
owners, American aces, aeronautical instructors, inventors. 
National Guard air officers, aeronautical writers, sportsmen, 
men prominent in aeronautical affairs. 


TWO HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS 


Price — Two Dollars 


Gardner Publishing Company 
225 Fourth Ave., New York 

Enclosed please find Two Dollars for copy of Who’s Who in American 
Aeronautics. 

Address 

City 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


WANTED: T-6 and model 873 aeromarine motors, any 
condition. Box 503 Aviation. 


PILOT: Wants position with reliable firm. French and 
American Army Chasse training and six years of commercial 
flying. Experienced on all types of air and water-cooled mo- 
tors and on photography and night flying. Box 502 Aviation. 


WANTED : Work for land and seaplanes in the South this 
winter. Florida preferred. Richmond Aviation Services, 
Homestead, Pa. 


FOR SALE : JN-4D, 0X5 ship, same as new, motor brand 
new, 9 hours total time, spare prop. Ready to fly away, $750. 
Paul A. Wilcox, Warren, R. I. 


FOR SALE: Eastman K-5 topographic camera, 12 inch, 
Hawk-eye lens. Bargain for quick sale. Bill Wallace. R. R. 
Pekin, Ills. 


FOR SALE: Very high performing OX Standard. Has 
new linen and tito dope. This ship has blue cowls and silver 
finish and lots of special work that you don't get with the 
regular Standard. Wire or write as this is the best buy in 
the country in a Standard. Price $900.00 or $1,000.00 with 
spiremotor. Shannon & Wert Bros., Parsons, Kansas. 


JN-4D in wonderful condition. Fabric tight as drum, motor 
nearly new. Ship ready to take-off. Exceptional bargain 
$625.00. Wallace Aero Company, Bettendorf, Iowa. 


FOR SALE : Curtiss Seagull Loening air yacht, and Libertv 
inoters. Curtiss Metropolitan Airplane Co.. Port Washington, 


FOR SALE : Curtiss Seagull, C-6 motor, metal propeller, 
and spare parts, like new, $1,800. Box 496 Aviation. 

PARACHUTES new and used, for exhibition and emergency 
use, rope ladders for stunt men, balloons, etc. Established 
1903. Thompson Bros. Balloon Co., Aurora, 111., U.S.A. 

FOR SALE : Throc-placo 0X5 Standard, absolutely new 

throughout, clipped wings, speed 85 miles per hour, $950.00. 
E. Wall, 3901 Emerson, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Priced for quick sale: 5-place, 180 Hissr, -Standard. Motor 
just overhauled. D-H wheels. Ship in good flying condition. 
Will take good car as part payment. Only $1,100. Isl S. 
Beach, 2411 East Douglas Ave., Wichita, Kansas. 

OVERHAULING AND REBUILDING: We specialise in 
overhauling and rebuilding motors. Rebuild or repair planes 
with thoroughness at reasonable cost. Have your motor or 
ship repaired or rebuilt by export mechanics in our large and 
well equipped factory. Prices quoted on request. NA- 
TIONAL AIRWAYS SYSTEM, LOMAX, ILL. 


NEW WINGS MADE TO ORDER : We build new wings 
made to your order and specifications. Whv not put your 
Jenny or'Standard in 1927 class by installing a set of high- 
lift wings, classy in appearance, better performance, quick 
take-off, larger payload, fast climb, and much safer than old- 
time, partially decayed wings? We make them to fit right 
on regular Jenny or Standard fuselage and ship to you ready 
to install. Write for prices today. NATIONAL AIRWAYS 
SYSTEM, LOMAX, ILL. 


FOR SALE: A-l. Curtiss, K-6 motor, completely over- 
hauled. Very good condition, with C-6 camshafts and bear- 
ings, Bosch magneto and propeller hub. Owner going South, 
needs the money. Price $550. Sextan Vail, c/o American 
Brick Corp., Princess Bay, Staten Island, N. Y. 


You Need These 
Aeronautical Books 

Airplane Engine Encyclopedia 

by Glenn D. Angle — $7.50 

Text Book of Aeronautical Engineering 
by Lieut. A. Klemin — $4.50 in U. S. 

Engine Dynamics and Crankshaft Design 

by Glenn D. Angle — $4.00 

Port Paid (V. 8.) 

Who’s Who in Am. Aeronautics 1925 

Gardner Publishing Co. — $2.00 

Sent post paid upon receipt of check or 
money order 

The Gardner Pub. Co. 

225 FOURTH AVE. ^ NEW YORK 


‘ * L ’ AfiRON AUTIQUE ’ ’ 

The leading French paper 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY 

55, quai des Grands- Augustins (6°) 
Paris 


Henri Bouche 

editor 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
FOR U. S. A 

1 year — 80 francs 
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‘Mircraft Service Directory] 

L r WHERE TO PROCURE EQUIPMENT AND SERVICE'S — Jl 


POWER. FUEL PUMP 

PIONEER. INSTRUMENT COMPANY 

MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY BROOKLYN NEW YORK 

BMillW!! 


IROPEUi 

wm 

tower $.30. Exhaust Valves. $.40. 

Largost stocky °t United ^ SUtos^^inm^Iate” maTery™ 1 OuV^yhie 

NICHOLAS-BEAZLEY AIRPLANE CO. 
MARSHALL, MO. 

IMMEDIATE ^ DELIVERY.^ Compote ^Hisso^Modol 

compression rmgs 2 5 beveled rin^s 40c, ^3-rmy^^unkenboimcr 
pair e *»190o! NeZ 26x4 tires $7.50. New^ OX5^coppertipped 

J. L SCHROEDER 6900 Washington Avenue HOUSTON. TEXAS 

raimtTRtT3dOT.'«iiiii*i«.H=rtWHa 

AIRCRAFT SUPPLIES 

MONUMENTAL AIRCRAFT, INC. 

1030 N. Calvert St, Baltimore. Md. 

Her. 3272 ' Wab. 8104 

FLYING INSTRUCTIONS: By RtmsTnn.n Pilots. 

A pente lor toadino type# of modem d.i rplanoo. 

w» " At»t* s 

^ .. 
ZX an? O ^ ~ e'STSfS 

^ 3 HUFF d *LAND AIRPLANES, INC. 

New 

— LIBERTY MOTORS 

WITH ALL THE LATEST IMPROVEMENTS. 
WRITE OR WIRE FOR PRICES. 
JOHNSON MOTOR PRODUCTS, Inc. 
518 West 57 St., New York. 

Best All-Purpose Plane at Low Prices 
SOUTHERN AIRWAYS, INC. 

_ 210 COLLEGE ST. SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS. 

Braley Two Tone Sirens 

can be heard lor many miles. Just the thing for aerial 
advertising. Complete with Propeller, Brake, with cock- 
pit control. 

THOS. E. BRALEY 2411 East Dougla. Ave. 

WICHITA, KANSAS 

TRAVEL AIR SKSuTEEE 

Sold in New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania by 

GEO. A. WIES, INC. 

Hangar 2S0 Jackson Avenue 

Curtiss Field Mineolo. New York 

ONE^DOLLAR 

wings mourned on^ba^pl^ f c f ^ j H y 

WALLACE AERO CO.. Bettendorf, Iowa 

YACKEY TRANSPORT 

high speed 125 m.p.h.; useful loud 2400: ceiling with load 
22,000 ft., duralumin construction throughout. Boat per- 
forming ship ever known. Price $7,500.00. 

YackeyAircraftCo., Yackey’s Checkerboard Airplane field 

DesPIaines River a Rooserelt^Road^ ^FOREST PARE. ILL. 

SE AMLESS STEEL TUBING 

Made to Aircraft Specification 10225-D 
Warehouse stock also mill shipment. 

THE CLEVELAND TOOL & SUPPLY COMPANY 
1427-1437 WEST SIXTH ST. CLEVELAND, O. 
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AIRCRAFT SERVICE DIRECTORY 

CONTINUED 


EVERYTHING FOR THE AIRPLANE 

Send lor Our Catalogue 

LARGEST i, l nP ^ KE i SVF ™ T J 1 f£'^ rc $ t aftowaif price# 
A m °“' y wRITE°OR' , WlRE Cs'tOUR REQUIREMENTS. 

CRAWFORD AIRPLANE COMPANY 
350 WASHINGTON BLVd! ‘ VENICE, CALIFORNIA 


LE RHONE 80 & 120 H. P. ENGINES 

and complete line spares for same. 

(Trite lor Prices. 

TIPS & SMITH, INC. 

P.O. BOX NO. 153 HOUSTON, TEXAS. 


Air Spec. 10225D 

SEAMLESS STEEL TUBING 

Complete Warehouse Stock, 
for Immediate Shipment in any Quantity. 

SERVICE STEEL CO. nsmSminca: 

KREIDER-REISNER AIRCRAFT CO. INC. 


WAOO NINE DISTRIBUTORS. 
HAGERSTOWN MARYLAND. 

When Writing to Adver 


HASKELITE PLYWOOD 

Only Plywood made to pass strict Grade “A” 
Navy Specifications. 

Can be furnished in any size or thickness. 
HASKELITE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
133 W. WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 



LUDINGTON EXHIBITION COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


Daniel Guggenheim School of Aeronautics 

Courses in Aeronautical Engineering and In- 
dustrial Aviation. For particulars apply 
Dean of the College of Engineering, 

N. Y. University, University Heights, New York, 


the 


Y. 


FOR SALE: Orenco Light Tran 

cockpit, high speed. 1 1 0 m 


strictly modem 


;-by-side d 

nding 40. ceiling 19.000. ges 
with 180 Hisso end Reed 
propeller. $3,750. New Standards $1,000. up. good Jenny 
$800., 2-plece Newport $500. 

ROOSEVELT AERO SERVICE 

WESTBURY. LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


JN-4D's, $750.00 and up. Comet OX-5. $2,000.00. 
K-6 Oriole, metal prop., $1,250.00. Comet K-6, 
$3,750.00. S.V.A.. $1,750.00. Special OX-5 

sport plane, $1,500.00. Special Hisso Sport Plane. 
$1,250.00. 

Ireland Aircraft, Inc., Garden City, N. Y. 


The Reed Propeller (Patented) 

In production by Licensee! in prindpai for. 
Address— S. A. REED. 113 E. 65TH.. NEW 
U. S. LICENSEE— Curtiss^Aeroplane S M 
World's Speed Record— IMS— Mj tcliol Field. L. 


DEPARTMENT 




WILLIAM E. ARTHUR & CO., INC. 


HANGARS — 
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Brand New Liberty Motors 

For Airplane* and Speed Goals 

Spare Parts for Liberty and Hisso 

GRANT MARINE MOTOR CO. 

10435 SHOEMAKER AVE.. DETROIT, MICH. 


PARAGON PROPELLERS 

BETTER THAN EVER 
Paragon Engineer!, Inc. 

Baltimore, Maryland 


10 AIRPLANES $10 

From complete planes and rough materials. 
Cash orders only answered. 

4 blueprints $1.00, or 2 books $1.00. 

3118 Wayne St. - Vinoway - Kansas City, Mo. 


DECATUR AIRCRAFT COMPANY 

DECATUR, ILLINOIS. 

New and Used Ships lor Sale 
Parts (or JN4D-JN4C or Standard J1 Ships 
OXS-OXX6-Hiaso or Liberty Motors 
Complete Flying Coarse — S 150.00 


THE DETROIT AERO MOTORS CO. 

10331 CHARLEVOIX AVE., 

DETROIT, MICH. 

Hispanos, 180 and 300 H.P. 
Anzanis, OX5’s, new and used. 


Text Book of 
Aeronautical 
Engineering 


IN TWO PARTS 

309 PACES 

146 ILLUSTRATIONS 


By PROF. A. KLEMIN 


Dept, of Aeronautical Engineering, N. Y. University 


PARTI 

Aerodynamical Theory and 
Data 

PART II 

Airplane Design 


Price — Postpaid in the U. S. $4.50 


GARDNER 

PUBLISHING COMPANY 

Rooms 5 1 1 and 512 

225 FOURTH AVE. 

NEW YORK CITY 
N. Y. 


AIRMEN PREFER 


H A V I AT ION m 


because 

it is their 

magazine 

AVIATION represents their interests 

AVIATION 

I Gives more in both -.oolity and 

Comes to them each week 

Covers first the news in which they 
are interested 

| £7 &nthjlnniversarij 

Leads in vigorous and unbiased ed- 
X itorinl expression 

Backs up its readers and advertisers 

Prints more descriptions and photo- 

l 1916 1926 

| linuous publication of America’s lead- 

ities on construction, operation, re- 
pair and maintenance, sales and 

■m 

Presents in the advertising pages up- 

buyer of planes, engines, accessories, 
equipment, supplies and materials. 


Read AVIATION each week for real knowledge of aircraft, aerial service, air trans- 
portation and the men and organizations who are building up the new aeronautical 
industry. 

Start your subscription with the four special September issues of AVIATION covering 
the National Air Races for the only closeup of the events and review of the outstanding 
construction and technical advances of the year. 

BUT USE THE COUPON AND SEND IN YOUR SUBSCRIPTION NOW, AS 
WE HAVE NEVER BEEN ABLE TO SUPPLY THE DEMAND FOR THE ISSUES 
OF AVIATION COVERING THE NATIONAL AIR RACES OF OTHER YEARS. 
Fifty-two Issues: In the United States, $4.00; Canada, $5.00; other countries, $6.00. 






Great Airplane Engine Manufacturers 
have accepted Ring True Bearings as Standard 


Besides supplying BOHN Ring True bronze-back Babbitt- 
lined bearings to most of the manufacturers of automobiles 
in the country - Ring True bearings have been accepted 
as standard by these three outstanding aircraft engine 
manufacturers. 

BOHN PRODUCTS include Ring True Bearings, interchangeable and 
standard type, bronze back, Babbitt lined — BOHNALITE Castings , both 
permanent mold and sand — NELSON BOHNALITE Pistons — we also man- 
ufacture replacement bearings and pistons for the Liberty Motor. 

Bohn Aluminum & Brass Corporation 

EAST GRAND BOULEVARD, DETROIT 



